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A trial tube, dainty and attractive.mailed for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 23, 199 Fulton St. NY. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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Our Civilization 


This is a brown-stone front civili- 
zation, with the accent on the front. 
There are many things we love to do 
and be and have, so long as they are 
sufficiently showy. Whatever we like 
to do, we do splendidly. The front 
lawn of our civilization, and the par- 
lor and the porch and the public build- 
ings are beautiful: well scrubbed and 
well decorated. 

But, like the dwelling of the slov- 
enly housewife, the back lot is not fit 
to.be Seen. There is a type of house- 
keepef who doesn’t care how food is 
prepared so long as it comes to the 
table looking “nice.” So we, as a 
people, do not bother about adultera- 
tions so long as the bill of fare is 
printed in French. 

The same housekeeper doesn’t care 
if the back lot is full of tin cans, if 
the rubbish pail is running over, or if 
the kitchen and the pantry and the 
cellar look like pig-pens, so long -as 
the parlor table is dusted, the front 
door-knob polished, the windows lace- 
curtained and the piano tuned. So 
also our civilization doesn’t mind how 
many slums or what misery may be 
tucked out of sight, so long as there 
are not holes in Fifth Avenue and the 
parks are full of automobiles. 

There are other housewives, how- 
ever, who are as particular about the 
back yard as the front; who worry 
more about the way food is prepared 
than about the way it is served; and 
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Mine host, the shrewd 
innkeeper knew how to make 
the rattling post chaises stop at 
his gate. To his guest he served 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


With a glass of this mellow 
old liquor — what comfort! 
what dreaming! 

| Aged in charred oak; 

bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 













‘Your nerves 
‘are tired out 


and exhausted 
—I want you to take 









Sanatogen regularly.’’ 


H 


| complete nerve exhaustion. 


cheerful health. 


If YOUR nerves have reached the point where your daily diet no longer furnishes 


NUCOMe < 


\ wS= 
\s 
y 
OW many thousands of men and women have cause to look back with grati- 
tude to the urgent advice of their physicians to take Sanatogen regularly—at 
a time when their nerves had reached the breaking point and they were facing __ writes 


And how thankful they are today that they followed 
this advice and so found a way back from the despondency of nerve exhaustion to 


David Belasco 


The eminent dramatic author, 


‘It gives me pleasure to 
let you know the wonderfully ben- 
eficial results I have experienced 
from the use of your Sanatogen. 
It hasa most invigorating effect 
upon the nerves, and I heartily 
recommend it to all who, like my- 
self, are obliged to uverwork.”’ 


the necessary vitality—if your physical and mental tones are lowered—if the ravages 


of overwork, worry or illness have left you irritable, weak and nervous—if your 
sleep is disturbed, your digestion upset-—YOU may do well to consider whether the 
remarkable food-tonic elements of Sanatogen will show you the way back to health- fist of the year. 


ful activity. 


| toning up the entire system by helping other food to feed and nourish. 1 me 


Sanatogen feeds the nerves with their own needed foods. 
purest protein and organic phosphorus reaches the nerve cells, instilling them with 
vigor and vitality. It is readily and easily assimilated, causing no harmful stimulation, 
| and by reason of its rebuilding and energizing powers, acts favorably upon digestion, 


nervous—that it does revitalize and strengthen them. 


ow of consideration by you as a help to regain the good health that is everyman’s 
right 


Write for a Free Copy of “Nerve Health Regained” 


The work of a physician author, beautifully illustrated, which tells you 
some really interesting things about your nervous system, facts which 
vitally affect your well-being and which therefore you ought to know, 


Harrison Fisher 


The well-known artist, writes 
““I have used Sanatogen from the 


You have the written word of over 16,000 physicians that Sanatogen helps the weak and 


and find it a 
wonderful toni I am recom 
mending it to my overworked 

° . friends.” 
Its combination of 
Arnold Bennett 
The famous novelist, writes 
“The tonic effect of Sanatogen 
is simply wonderful 
In the light of this experience is Sana- 
Sir G. Parker, M. P. 


The eminent novelist-statesman, 

writes from London: 

““Sanatogen is to my mind a 
true food-tonic, feeding the nerves, 
increasing the energy and giving 
fresh vigor to the overworked 
body and mind."’ 


This book also tells the story of Sanatogen convincingly, from the 
point of view of a physician, but so that any layman can understand it. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtain- 
able from him, sent upon receipt of price by 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-E Irving Place, New York 


John Burroughs, 

The distinguished naturalist and 

author, writes: 

“*I am sure I have been greatly 
benefited by Sanatogen. My sleep 
is fifty per cent better than It was 
one year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much improved."’ 





who (possibly in self-defense, if the 
cynic or the egoist insists) are as 
solicitous of the welfare of the serv- 
ants as of their own. Perhaps some 
day we also shall become so self- 
respecting that we will absolutely re- 
fuse to fold our hands in leisurely 
comfort so long as three-fourths of 
the house needs a good cleaning. 

Just at present it seems to be a 
matter of taste. It may become a 
matter of self-preservation. 
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CLUB LINEN AND VELOUR PLAYING CARDS 
Hemstitch and ‘“‘rug’’ backs patented. Four colors each: red. 

blue, brown, green. 25c per pack. Gold edge. 35c. Dealers every- 

where or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for Catalog 

of Bridge Accessories. 

Dept. L.. RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Peart St., New York 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


pemperemermrrmmeems We are the oldest breeders and exhibi- 
; tors of these dogs in the West and main- 
tain one of the largest and most select 
kennels of the breed in the world. 
These aristocratic dogs are as kind 
as they are large and as intelligent as 
they are beautiful Delightful com- 
panions and the most efficient Wolf 
Coursing breed known. Illustrated 
Catalogue ‘‘F’’ for the asking 
MIRASOL KENNELS 
c 


(Reg. A.K.C.) 
Pasadena, California 
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Siren’ s 
Number of 









Next Week 








































A Flat Failure 


This is in strict confidence. 

We have been trying for some 
time to warm up to the next num- 
ber of Lire: the word “Siren” 
rather interested us; having met 














in our day a few Sirens, we Enclosed 
thought that there was a chance j find One 
to make a rather alluring collec- > Dollar (Ca- 
tion of them for a special num- Y nadian $1.13, 
ber of Lire. - B Foreign, $1.26). 
It is our business, however, to b Send LIFE for 
tell the truth. We don’t advise : 0 three months to 
anybody particularly to buy this On Their Joyous Way 
number. Of course, if you are a v 
ange sone aly help Philanthropists’ Number—Feb. 6. 4 ? 
taking it. ou might also want . — % 
to get it in order to complete your Valentine Number Feb. 73. 5M 
file; but do not read it. | Husbandette’s Number—Feb. 20. Q° 
This is a quiet inside tip. Inaugural Number—Feb. 27 rm 
News Item 
_We are getting up a new edition of the — 
Miniature Life, to be called ‘* M:niature 4 Open only to new subscribers ; no subscription 
Life No. 2. , ; , renewed at this rate. This order must come 
+ _ contain entirely new —— P to us direct ; not through an agent or dealer. 
n the meantime the ‘‘ Miniature Life Fs 7 
No. 1"’ can be obtained free by sending a Fal LIFE, 17 West 31, New York 
Toe ane ne eta anes THe P i ONE YEAR $5.00 CANADIAN $5.52 FOREIGN $6.04 


stamp. 
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Sarhest Known Leather Bottle 


The wonderful new Protec- ) 


tive Johnnie Walker Bottle 
is a development which has 
taken two thousand years. 


We do not make unqualified use of the description “non-refillable””—but the 
possibility of anything being put back into this bottle is so remote as to afford ample 
protection for the man who wants to know exactly what he is getting, and for the 
dealer or house servant to escape all suspicion. This bottle is perfected to protect 









RED LABEL %ez2ns5 
BLACKLABEL "sx273a" 


ASTONISHING ADVANTAGES. 





1. No waste. 8. No substitution or adulteration 

2. No spilling. possible. 

8. No corkscrew needed. 9. No skill th ded 

4, No “corked” liquor. - No skill or strength needed to 

5. No decanter necessary. oe 

6. No pieces of cork to capture. 10. No contact of anything but 

7. No dirt or contamination porcelain and glass with the 
possible. whisky. 


— =e £eaeCeR CA BE FER PRE CE. 


To safeguard these ages, the policy of the distillers for the future is the same as thcir 
policy of the past. First and foremost to see that the margin of stocks over sales is 
always large enough to maintain the unique quality. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


How to Pour. —Tilt the bottle quickly nearly upside down. If the 
whisky does not flow freely, give the bottle a slight shake to set the valve 
in motion. 

If you have any difficulty in obtaining Johnnie Walker Whisky in the new 
** Protective” bottle, send us a postal card with the name of your dealer, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York. 





Bottle of 
Bottle ‘Goat Skin! The Tudor Period 7» Century 
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The five-ton truck, latest addition to the Packard line, will be included in 
the Packard exhibits in Madison Square Garden, New York, January 
20 to 25, and First Regiment Armory, Chicago, February 10 to 15 


A LOGICAL ANSWER FOR 
YOUR HAULING PROBLEM 


Five-ton chassis - 

Three-ton chassis ° » m 

Two-ton chassis " ‘ 
F. O. B. Detroit 


3,400 
2,800 


Packard trucks are sold on their proved ability to produce dividends. 
We satisfy ourselves on this point before seeking your patronage. 
Packard salesmen are equipped to analyze your traffic requirements 


Quantity purchases and repeated orders by these Some of the reasons for the recognition of the 











critical big buyers are evidence of satisfactory Pack- 
ardservice: Marshall Field & Company, American 
Express Company, Adams Express Company, 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Armour & 
Company, Swift & Company, the Fleischmann 
Company, the American Radiator Company, the 
National Cash RegisterCompany,John Wanamaker 


Packard as the standard vehicle of heavy traffic: 


The ability of the trucks to deliver the goods. 

The ability of the factory to deliver the trucks. 

The dealer’s ability to deliver the service. 

The ability of the customer to increase his 
earning power. 


We have a range of capacity that enables you to standardize 


your hauling equipment with Packard vehicles. 


Packard 


trucks have made good in 351 cities and in 165 lines of trade 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
































” January she devours 
The February magazines ; 

She spends her meant-to-sleep-in hours 
In figuring the next-day scenes; 


While ice is covering the street 

And winter’s snow is sifting down 
With gauzy slippers on her feet 

She trips out in her next spring’s gown 





Though ’tis to-day, and now is now, 
We hardly know just where we are 
When she gives back our greeting bow, 
While seated in her next-year’s car. 


Her this-year’s husband may but mope, 
Somewhere within their last-year’s house, 
For she is planning to elope 
. With her gay 1914 spouse. 
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LIFE SENDS THE STAFF POETESS TO REPORT 








PREMIERE OF “ APHRODITE” 


“ 


THOSE PRESENT” AT THE NEW CLASSIC OPERA 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope’’ VOL. 61 


Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


; : 17 West Thirtv-first Street, New York 
English Offices, Cannon House, Breams Bidgs., London, E. C. 


J. A, MITCHELL. Pres’t. 


HE earliest nourish- 
ment offered to the 
new year came in the 
form of discourse from 
successful Democrats. 
Hereabouts Governors 
Sulzer and Foss were 
liberal contributors. So 
was the President-elect. “The one 
thing,” said Governor Wilson at 
Staunton, “that business men are now 
discovering, is that they must render 
a service or get nothing, and that 
everything in business and politics is 
going to be reduced to this standard.” 
Not that interest will cease to run 
after March 4, or that dividends will 
all be diverted into the public treas- 
ury, and redistributed to the diligent 
and deserving. The President-elect 
does not mean that. But he means 
quite a lot, and has set forth what he 
could of it in that piece in The World's 
Work, in which he says that “ what 
this country needs above everything 
else is a body of laws that will look 
after the men who are on the make, 
rather than the men who are already 
made.” He says nothing is done in 
this country as it was done twenty 
years ago. He finds the individual 
more submerged than he used to be, 
hecause corporations now play the 
chief part in business. “In most 
parts of our country,” he says, “men 
work, not as partners in the old way, 
but as employees—in a higher or lower 
grade—of great corporations.” He 
doesn’t like that because it has upset 
the old relationships of men. They no 
ionger deal with one another as in- 
dividuals. “To-day,” he says, “the 
every-day relationships of men are 
largely with great, impersonal con- 
cerns, with organizations, not with 
other individual men.” 





A. MILLER, See’y and Treas. 


Dr. Wilson objects to that, but he 
does not rush bull-wise at either the 
corporations or the magnates who con- 
trol them. It is not, he thinks, that 
bodies of our fellow citizens are try- 
ing to grind us down and do us in- 
justice. There are some men of that 
kind, but few. “The truth is, we are 
all caught in an economic system which 
is heartless.” The system has charged. 
The laws have not changed to match. 
They still deal with us on the basis of 
the old system, and the courts apply 
them as if the old system was alive 
and employers were still men, and not 
intangible, inaccessible, irresponsible 
entities in which no blood circulates. 

Consequently American industry and 
enterprise are not free, as once they 
were, and the little men cannot com- 
pete with the big because our laws do 
not prevent the strong from crushing 
the weak. 








tah cocom who finds in thought a 
pleasant or profitable exercise 
had better get hold of Dr. Wilson’s 
piece, “ The New Freedom,” that we 
have quoted from, and read it for him- 
self, and think as he goes along. It 
will not be hard to pick flaws in it. 
Twenty years ago, before our universe 
was so extensively incorporated, men 
were not all partners, or if they were, 
they didn’t know it. Most of them 
supposed they were employees. More- 
over, twenty years ago was 1893, and 
the general combination and incorpora- 
tion of things that gradually followed 
after that year was considerably due 
to what seemed the intolerable evils of 
unrestricted competition. 


But, generally speaking, Dr. Wil- 
son’s diagnosis is true, and interest- 
ing, and we guess it is important. We 
got out of that Elysium where men 
acted as individuals because there was 
so much crowding; we got into this 
incorporated cage so as to be protected 
against the over-urgency of rival as- 
pirations. Now we all feel that the 
cage is confining, and are considering 
whether to let the bottom drop out of 
it or crawl out somehow, with the help 
of statutes, at the top. 

It is harassing to have these hard 
alternatives put to us. It is a pity that 
the supply of philosophy in the world 
is not more nearly equal to the de- 
mands of life. For our part, we keep 
shirking the issue and thinking that 
whenever anybody has any money it 
is comparatively easy to get some of 
it away from him, especially if he has 
too much; but when nobody has any 
money, it is a terrible task to get even 
a very moderate sufficiency. 

3ut that thought is not appeasing to 
the mass of the voters. 

We are impressed with the persist- 
ence with which great collections of 
this corporation-won money gets back 
into the service of the people, not only 
as working capital, but as endowments 
which supply support to institutions 
so valuable as to be worth support- 
ing by taxation. It seems that if we 
were truly philosophical we might 
say, “ This money getting is a dirty 
job, anyway. Let those big fellows do 
it, since they like to. They can’t keep 
it from us in the end, and if they do, 
our grandchildren will get it.” 

But that thought doesn’t help much, 
either, though it might if the minimum 
wage were forty, or even twenty, dol- 
lars a week, so that patiently-waiting 
people could rub along a little more 
comfortably, and perhaps raise some 
grandchildren while the corporations 
were looking after business. 

The ‘idea that you must render a 
service if you expect to be paid is 
sound, but “service” must be liberally 
construed in the readjustment. The 
notion that the service rendered by 
the organizers of the Standard Oil 
Company, the Steel Trust, the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, the Sugar 
Trust, the Metropolitan Railways, 
and by financiers of Alton, and many 
others, was not proportionate to 
their gains has long been obstinately 
entertained, and has contributed a 
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“ MUSIC HATH CHARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE BREAST” 


soreness to the public mind which ar- 
gument, so far, has not availed to 
medicate. Nevertheless what is, is; and 
though it may not be right, existence 
enables it to show a pretty stubborn 
front against theory. 
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HE compliments of the season to 
Brigadier General John J. Persh- 





ing! 
We have received, General, from 
Zamboanga, Mindinao, P. I., your 


general order, No. 6, about the kind 

of respect due to the United States 

flag. It includes these passages: 
When an pays the 


individual pre- 


scribed honors to the flag in a careless 
and perfunctory manner his patriotism at 
once falls under just suspicion. It is, 
therefore, ordered that, during the play- 


ing of the national air at retreat wher- 
ever troops are stationed, silence will be 
maintained, both work and play will 
cease, vehicles will halt and officers or 
enlisted men therein will alight and stand 
attention. 

Children should be taught to assume 
the required position of respect toward 
the flag, and should learn from their own 
parents the full meaning of this funda- 
mental lesson in patriotism. 

Civilians, of whatever race or nation- 
ality, within sight or hearing of the flag 
and music at retreat, will be courteously 
enlightened, should they fail to stand in 
respectful attitude, and, in any case of 
disrespect, the offender will be promptly 
escorted off the post. 

A rigid observance of the outward ex- 
pressions of devotion and honor to the 
national emblem and the national air is 
enjoined upon all persons within this de- 
partment. 


General, you beat the school boards. 
Of your orders to troops as to their 
military deportment we have no criti- 
cism to offer, but permit us to dissent 
from your suggestion that in a civilian 
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a careless way with the prescribed hon- 
ors to the flag implies a lack of patriot- 
ism. It is more likely to imply a mere 
defect in formal manners, or the indi- 
vidual may love the flag, but sniff at 
the prescribed ceremonies for the very 
reason that prescriptions about mat- 
ters that may well be left to private 
feeling and judgment directly conflict 
with what the flag of the United States 
stands for. To General 
that flag stands for liberty and order, 
and for neither 
cessive cost to the other. 


our mind, 


of them at ex- 
These flag 
honors are proper for soldiers, and for 


one 


anyone else whose mood or sentiment 
they suit, but if you get too solicitous 
about them in your dealings with citi- 
zens in general, you abridge the rea- 
sonable liberties of Americans, 
even, we judge, of Filipinos. 


and 


And do you get what you are after 
by these methods? Do you make the 
flag and its country beloved by ex- 
acting from “all persons” 
partment 
outward expressions of devotion and 


in your de- 
“a rigid observance of the 


honor to the national emblem and na- 
tional air”; and by enlightening civ- 
fail to strike an attitude 
when they see the flag or hear the 
band play, and by having them put off 
the grounds if they don’t respond? 
Those measures, in our judgment, 
General, are adapted to get the flag 
disliked by persons who would like it 
if it not used to them 
And as for teaching children to strike 
the flag attitude, and them 
“learn the full meaning of this funda- 
mental lesson,” all that is pretty if it 
is done with judgment, but the mo- 
ment you prescribe these forms a lot 
of goats immediately overrate their 
importance, and find in them an op- 
portunity to domineer over somebody 
else. In the schools here on the main- 
land of our scattered country little flag 
persecutions tend to pop up all thc 


ilians who 


were annoy 


having 


time, because some ass throws in com- 


pulsion where example and _ permis- 
sion are quite enough. For it is perse- 
cution when you compel reluctant per- 
sons to assume devotional attitudes to 
your flag just as it is persecution when 
you compel them to take part in the 
ceremonies of your religion. 

And our flag does not stand for per- 
secution, great or petty. 
not on your life! 


No, General; 
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attempted reading of Mr. Wells’ 
book, “ Marriage,” suggests some 
thoughts about stories. Mr. Wells 
is probably the most prominent 
English novelist. What he writes 
is read by a large public. And 
he writes mighty well. 

But heavens and earth! Why 
doesn’t a man who can write so well as 
Wells give us a story? The first half 
of his book is the first half of what 
we are confident is an excellent story; 
the last half is a muddle. 

Our modern novelists are divided 
into two classes: the Robert W. Cham- 
bers class, frankly purveying to the 
sensual, and the H. G. Wells class, who 
cannot resist the impulse to drag into 
their books “the modern problem,” 
whatever they think it is. 

Now the only modern problems are: 
How nine-tenths of the people can get 
enough to eat out of the earth, and 
how one-tenth can pass their time. 

Why doesn’t Wells let his characters 
alone? They are capable of taking 
care of themselves. What we all want 
to read is a good story, without any 
moral, written by a man who knows 
how to write and who has sense 
enough to keep his own opinions bat- 
tened down. 

We don’t want to throw the book 
out of the window at the three hun- 
dredth page, because the author has 
side-tracked everything but his own 
sociological obsessions. fe ae A 


Tv 





“ SAY, FELLOWS, THEM JEWS IS CROWDIN’ EVERYBODY OUT! NOW THEY ARE 
CLAIMIN’ THE WHOLE MILL POND” 


A Conundrum 


HEN is a railroad not a rail- 
road? 

When it is a stock-jobber and an 
executioner and a trust company and 
a private graft and a jack-of-all-trades 
and an ill-tempered purveyor of pub- 
lic discomfort. 





POOR OLD GROCER 


“ SEND ME A POUND OF FRESH—BABY !—BUTTER AXD—STOP THAT—TWO DOZEN EGGS— 


OR MOTHER'LL SPANK YOU—THE LAST YOU SENT WERE STALE—YOU NAUGHTY BOY” 











|  donaldmckee 





MUSIC LOVERS 


Bonded Debts 


:* isn’t necessary for New York 
State to have a bonded debt of 
about sixty million dollars. It is no 
more necessary than for Massachusetts 
to have a bonded debt of about eighty 
million dollars. In fact, it isn’t neces- 
sary for these States to have any 
bonded debts whatsoever. If they had 
none they could save these big annual 
interest payments and put the money 
into something useful. There are some 
States that have no bonded debts. 
These States are Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. None 
of these eleven States is in the effete 
Fast. 
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—~ Otho Cushing — 1110— 


TO CHANGE CALVE IN CARMEN TO CALVE IN PRIVATE IT IS ONLY NECESSARY TO CUT OUT THE pure white portions 


INSIDE AND AROUND THE PATTERNS, AND ADJUST DARK PARTS OVER THE PICTURE AT THE BOTTOM OF THE PAGI 
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Musical Calendar 


Tuesday, January 14, Carnegie Hall (After- 
noon).—Joint recital by the English contralto, 
Clara Butt, and her baritone husband, Kennerley 
Rumford. 


Aeolian Hall.—Third concert of the Kneisel 
Quartet, assisted by Mr. Samuel Gardner, violin- 
ist: New York’s best exponents of the classical 
school of chamber music. 


Wednesday, January 15, Metropolitan Opera House.— 
Wagner’s “ Tristan und Isolde”: a superb soprano idolizing 
an insignificant tenor, in music whose power even such a 
ludicrous contrast cannot destroy. 

Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Howard Brockway, pianist, in a joint recital, rather heavily 
shaded with local color. 

Thursday, January 16, Metropolitan Opera House (After- 
noon).—Special performance of “ Pagliacci,” with the “ Secret 
of Suzanne” as a curtain raiser. 

(Evening).—The operatic version of “ Othello,” with Mr. 
Slezak in the title role. 

Carnegie Hall_—First American appearance of Max Paner, 
a German pianist, with the orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society. 


Official Order Number 2323 
O ENGINEERS: 


You are hereby ordered to discontinue wrecks 
on all branches of this road. They are becoming alto- 
gether too frequent. We officials and stockholders are not 
at all thin-skinned. On the contrary, we are studiously 
pachydermic and nobody ever accused us of being sensi- 
tive to public opinion, but really this thing is commencing 
to affect even our nerves. It was a great mistake for you 
to have those two wrecks in one day. 

While our road has a pretty tight grip on New Eng- 
land, you must admit that even an outraged public has an 
endurance limit. We find that the people will patiently 
stand no end of insults and uncomfortable accommoda- 
tions, but they seem to draw the line at being wrecked. 

As you know, this matter is entirely in your hands. 
Our responsibility ends when we have fixed high 
rates, provided poor service and paid comfortable 
dividends. You alone are responsible for the wrecks. 
That is clear. 

Now you must stop it. In doing so, however, be 
warned against running behind time or in any other way 
interfering with the revenue. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford Ry. 

Per C. S. M. 


Adjectives 


URELY there must be something the matter with the 


vocabulary of our young people, when they have to 
depend so exclusively upon such words as “Sure!” 
“Dandy!” and “ Wonderful!” to express their principal 
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Aeolian Hall.—Concert by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Friday, January 17, Metropolitan Opera 
House.—The season’s first performance of Wag- 
ner’s “ Siegfried.” 

Carnegie Hall (Afternoon).—The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in a repetition of Thursday’s 
programme. 

Saturday, January 18, Metropolitan Opera 
House (Afternoon).—Humperdinck’s fairy opera, 
“ Kénigskinder.” 

(Evening).—Benefit performance of the “ Tales of Hoff- 
man,” in aid of the French Hospital. 

Carnegie Hall (Afternoon).—The expansively maternal 
personality of Madame Schumann-Heink, beaming upon her 
devoted worshippers in a recital of songs, chiefly German. 

_ Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—Violin recital by Louis Per- 
singer, a young American whose playing makes an increas- 
ingly good impression. 

Sunday, January 19, Metropolitan Opera House.—Scraps 
from the operatic bill of fare, served up in concert form. 

Carnegie Hall (Afternoon).—Song recital by Alice Neilsen. 

Aeclian Hall (Afternoon).—Evan Williams, Welsh tenor 
and phonographic favorite, in a song recital. 

Belasco Theatre-——Mannes Sonata Concert. 





emotions. What is most extraordinary about all this is that 
the vocabulary of young women does not seem to be im- 
proved by a college career. One would think that it would 
be quite impossible to study Latin and French and German, 
literature and philosophy for a number of years (even 
though studied in the most superficial manner) without 
acquiring enough variety of words to carry one through 
any common experience. 

The method of studying English in our schools is 
entirely wrong. There should be classes in adjectives. 





TYPOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 
“ MODERN EXTENDED” AND A FEW “ FLORETS” 
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Operawocky 


y ika AS sembrich, and the emmacames 
Did gluck and gadski in farrar; 
All scotti were the tetrazzines, 

And the jadlowkers nordica. 


3eware the schumanheink, my son! 

The weils that catch, the teytes that bite! 
Beware the fornia, and shun 

The marygarden night!” 


He took his slezak sword in hand: 
Long time the bonci foe he sought. 

So rested he by the fremstad tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in rappold thought he stood, 
The schumanheink with eyes of flame, 
Came burrian through the griswold wood, 
And hinshawed as it came! 


One, two! One, two! And through and through 
The slezak blade went snicker snack! 

He left it dead and with its head 
He segurolaed back. 


“And hast thou slain the schumanheink? 
Come to my arms, my destin boy! 
ber 


Caruso day! ruffo! calvé! 
He melbaed in his joy. 


’Twas sembrich, and the emmaeames 
Did gluck: and gadski in farrar; 
All scotti were the tetrazzines, 
And the jadlowkers nordica. 


Kenneth F. H. Underwood. 





CLOSE HARMONY 
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SAMSON VISITS DELILAH ON HIS WAY TO THE OPERA 


Loeb 


ILLIAM LOEB, JR., collector of customs at the port 

of New York, has been stirred into a defensive 

attitude by what he terms the “ peppery” criticisms of some 

of those people who object to our custom house methods. 

In a recent interview in the New York Tribune, Collector 
Loeb says: 

“In a nutshell, my friends who seek to make 
monsters of the customs men in New York, as com- 
pared with those in England or in many of the tariff 
countries on the Continent, plainly do not know ‘the 
subject. I will be pleased at any time to receive them 
in my office, and will be delighted to take them through 
the customs department and show them all that has 
been accomplished in securing increased efficiency and 
honesty in this port.” 

Mr. Loeb also says that there is no discrimination, 
that all are treated alike. 


Mr. Loeb is really in very much the same position as 
a hangman would be. If you regard the hangman’s office 
as purely impersonal, as doubtless it should be regarded, 
then the fact that he is performing his functions involves 
no disgrace. He is merely acting as a representative of 
the government. 

So Mg. Loeb. The law states that anyone who brings 
in goods bought in another country shall pay duty upon 
them. There is obviously only one way of carrying out 
the law, and that is to display no partiality, but to con- 
sider every passenger who enters the port of New York 
as a thief, until he has been proven by a rigid personal 
examination to be innocent. 

This is precisely what Mr. Loeb does, and nobody com- 
plains that he has not done it well. But Mr. Loeb, on the 
other hand, ought not to complain if the majority of 
honest and decent people who are insulted, whose feel- 
ings are traduced, and who are subjected to disgraceful 
indignities, vent their feelings upon him as a representa- 
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THE SWAN SONG 
“THE PROGRESSIVES ARE QUACKS” 


tive of the government. As such a representative, he is 
bound to carry out the law. But inasmuch as he elected 
to occupy that position, he must elect to take the brunt 
of the criticism that goes with it. 

The trouble primarily is not with Mr. Loeb; it is with 
the utterly false system. 

Suppose, for example, every transaction was conducted 
upon the principle in vogue at the custom house. Sup- 
pose you treated everybody you met as if he were a liar 
and a thief, and before you permitted yourself to have 
any communication with him, you should knock him down 
and search him and render him unable to injure you. If 
this principle would be carried out to its finality, honor, 
sentiment, in fact everything that goes to redeem the 
human race, would be blotted out. 

That is one of the reasons why the custom house prac- 
tises, technically necessary as they may seem, are so re- 
volting to us all. They are contrary to the best that is in 
us. And it is quite natural for us to wreak our scorn 
upon William Loeb, Jr., who, like the cigar coon, is willing 
to place his head in a hole for baseballs to be thrown at. 


“H AS old Billyuns much of a family?” 


“ Numerous—but ‘not much.” 


The Hair of the Orchestra 


HE demands of modern orchestration make it impera- 
tive that the hair of all the players shall be in per- 
fect harmony. A detailed study of the subject by orches- 
tral conductors, composers and masters of acoustics has 
resulted in a traditional gradation of hair which insures 
the most perfect ensemble obtainable. According to this 
system the first violins always wear the longest hair. It 
may be shaggy, tasselated or of the mop variety, but length 
is imperative, for only through a head of riotous vegeta- 
tion can the proper emotional effects be produced. The 
second violins should wear their hair only slightly shorter, 
in the interval of the third, let us say, which usually re- 
sults in a satisfactory alto. The gradation is then regu- 
lar through the violas, ’cellos and double basses; the last 
named being usually almost normal, a condition quite in 
keeping with the prosaic character of their instruments. 

In the wood-wind choir the hair already begins to 
suffer from a downward revision. The bass clarinettist 
is most efficient with a bald spot about the size of a silver 
dollar. 

It is obvious, then, that the players of the brass in- 
struments must be graded in the various stages of bald- 
ness. A cornettist or trumpeter may still brush his stray 
wisps over the barren waste and thus conceal his quality 
by overtones, as it were. But the wielder of the slide- 
trombone must keep his crown open to the air and in a 
state of high polish to match the smooth gleam of his in- 
strument. And the tuba is so absolutely lacking in hirsute 
harmony that his occasional notes are seldom anything 
more than the hair-tonics of the musical scale. 

Finally comes the drummer, technically known as the 
percusser of the tympani. With him a complete and per- 
fect baldness is essential. His head should closely re- 
semble that of his own drum. s, 3. 








“WAIT A MINUTE, SIGNOR, YOU GO-A TOO QUEEK. I 
SHOW-A YOU HOw.” 








The Down-Trodden Working Woman 


- I Meee working woman and her woes are the 
<3. 


subject of a large amount of attention 
) from lime-light suffrage agitators and from the 
progressive patriots who propose to eradicate 
all human ills and sins by legislation. These 
philanthropists prefer to do most of 
their work for humanity in the full 
glare of publicity, but as yet no one has 
heard of their taking up cudgels in be- 
half of the down-trodden girl-ushers. 

Here is a class of woman workers 
whose wrongs are directly traceable to 
the plutocratic class. There would be 
no girl-ushers were it not for the over- 
rich who can afford to buy reserved 
seats at theatres. Reserved seats can 
only be had from ticket speculators, and 
only plutocrats can afford to pay specu- 
lators’ prices. 

The girl-ushers’ work is done mostly 
at night, by artificial light and in the- 
atres which are frequently overheated 
and badly ventilated. In some theatres 
these martyrs to modern industrial con- 
ditions have to endure bad acting night 
after night, and frequently at matinees 
also. In others they are subjected to the bad plays of in- 
competent and untried dramatists. In others they have to 
endure the forced runs of rag-time musical shows which 
thrive by increasing the brain-fag of the tired business 
man. In view of these outrageous conditions the woman’s 
suffrage organizations should immediately take up the 
cause of the girl-usher. Our progressive statesman should 
demand the appointment of investigating committees to 
bring out the facts on which to frame appropriate new 
laws. 








ATELY a new task has been thrust upon the girl- 
ushers. They are made the graft-collectors for the 
managers who are making a charge for programmes at 
the theatres. It takes a brave man to resent this imposi- 
tion when the demand is made in the presence of women 
who are his guests at the theatre, and it would take a per- 
fect hero to raise a row when the demand is made by a 
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girl-usher. The managers are foxy, as well as greedy and 
avaricious. They wouldn’t dare do themselves what they 
compel their girl employees to do. If they did they would 
quickly learn what their patrons think of this new imposi- 
tion on theatregoers. 

And speaking of this petty graft, why are the daily 
newspapers absolutely silent about it? They could cer- 
tainly afford to give a small part of the tremendous space 
they donate to the theatres to a matter which is of con- 
siderable interest to their readers. Of course, if they 
called attention to the graft, or resented it in behalf of 
the public, they might imperil some of their precious the- 
atrical advertising. 

There is one honorable exception to this newspaper in- 
difference to a public abuse. Our esteemed contemporary, 
The World, has dared to take the chance of offending a 
theatrical manager. The World would better be careful. 
It may lose some theatrical advertising. But, again, per- 
haps The World is the only newspaper in New York that 
is not afraid of theatrical managers. 
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“"T"HE DRONE” and the Fire Department landed on 

Daly’s almost simultaneously. “The Drone” got 
there first, though, and lasted for two performances. The 
Fire Department is showing a commendable activity in be- 
half of public safety and its mandate, which closed the 
theatre until certain changes shall be made, is apt to hold 
the house longer than “ The Drone” did. 

“The Drone” was a curious unformed dramatic sketch 
—it could hardly be called a play—depicting in a rather 
humorous way some episodes in Irish domestic life in the 
County of Down. The peasantry of that district are evi- 
dently of a more cheerful turn of mind than those depicted 
by Lady Gregory’s Irish players, if we can judge by the 
amiable characteristics of the two principal characters, one 
a well-to-do farmer and the other his brother who had 
played parasite on his bounty for fifteen years without ex- 
hausting his generosity and good nature. These characters 





MOSES IN THE BULL RUSHES 
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were well drawn and well played, but 
that is the most that can be said for 
“The Drone.” 





about the same time, and “ Alibi 
Bill” held the boards at Weber’s just 
long enough to demonstrate that it 
hadn’t a chance in the competition. with 
the other underworld melodramas fur- 
ther uptown. In the epidemic of thief 
plays, this was too ordinary a case to 
attract much attention except from 
the undertaker who attends to the final 
disposal of defunct dramas. 





“7*XHEER UP!” at the Harris at- 

tempts bravely to live up to its 
title, and its farcical fun seems to do 
what the title says to a pretty fair per- 
centage of those in attendance. Exact- 
ing spectators are likely to find it crude 
in construction and with its exagger- 
ated and incredible situations not 
atoneé fer by the limited amount of 
humor that results from inem. The 
author,. Mary Roberts Rinehart, has 
labored hard to produce labored ef- 
fects which are not just the right ma- 
terial on which to base spontaneous 
laughter. The brain has too much to 
do in comprehending the complications 
she creates over the ownership of a 
health resort to allow the risibles to 
act freely. Besides this, most of the 
characters and material have already 
been robbed of their novelty in other 
humorous and would-be humorous 
stage offerings. 
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EMININE finery is the real 
attraction of the musical 
show at the Lyric. It is shown 
in “All for the Ladies,” one 
of the biggest collections of 
gowns in the very latest absurd 
styles ever displayed at once 
on a New York stage. Besides 
this marvelous exhibit of cos- 


tumes there is a clever book adapt- 
ed by Mr. Henry Blossom from 
a French original, a fairly tuneful 
score by Mr. Alfred G. Robyn, and a 
large collection of chorus girls of 
varying shape and stature to display 
the gowns. Mr. Sam Bernard and his 





AN APPRECIATIVE DEADHEAD 


dialect are starred in the character of 
a man dressmaker. The vocal and 
other beauties of Miss Alice Gentle 
are also strongly in evidence. 

As musical shows go, “All for 
the Ladies” is at the topnotch of elab- 
orateness in production and is of more 
than usual interest. 


HE first act of “ Blackbirds” gave 
promise of its being an unusually 
good thief melodrama, with a dash of 
sociai satire. The author had worked 
up a delightful basic idea in the fall- 
ing in love of a couple of interna- 
tional crooks, who had met by chance 
on a steamer crossing to New York. 
Both the man and woman were sail- 
ing under false colors and each of 
them was under the mistaken idea 
that the other was a person of posi- 
tion and respectability. When they 
discovered their mutual error there 
was no bar to their love, and it looked 
to the audience as though they were 
going to join forces in a highly in- 
teresting criminal career. 

The scene in which the discovery 
was made was a good one, but from 
that point the play began to go down 
hill dramatically. The author dragged 
in some good old primitive religion to 
turn his superstitious heroine from 
the error of her ways. This accom- 
plished, she became a slushy senti- 
mentalist, and the play ended in a 
fade-away scene of spot-moonlight 
sentimentality, with no intimation of 
the ultimate fate of any of the char- 
acters. 

On this material were wasted the 
efforts of a good cast, headed by Miss 
Laura Hope Crews and Mr. H. B. 
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Warner, and including such artists as 
Mme. Cottrelly, Miss Ada Dwyer and 
Mr. Sydney Valentine. The joint 
stars were delightful in their lighter 
scenes, but should both avoid senti- 
mental moments. Mr. Warner vividly 
recalled certain English crooks who 
have gained American social recdgni- 
tion under false titles, and Miss Crews 
is certainly a mirth carrier in her 
merry moments. With the exception 
of a little good character work by 
Miss Dwyer, the others had slight op- 
portunity. 

The play contained one good piece 
of educational work The abuse of 
the letter “r” indulged in by some 
Americans of the Middle West was 
made the object of effective ridicule. 
Also Detroit was lampooned, but it 
does not seem likely that “ Black- 
birds” will live long enough to reach 
that Michigan city and raise a riot. 
The people of Detroit, headed by the 
members of its newly formed Drama 
League, would certainly resent “ Black- 
birds.” 
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HIS' week Luire’s’ Confidential 
Guide will be found upon page 
173. Every effort is made to keep the 
Guide correct in its information. Oc- 
casionally there is an inaccuracy, owing 
to the length of time it takes Lire to 
go through the press. Lately it has 
become extremely difficult to make the 
information absolutely correct on ac- 
count of the growing unreliability of 
managerial announcements: Theat- 
rical conditions evidently haven't 
adapted themselves to the largely in- 
creased number of stages that have to 
be supplied with attractions. At the 
last moment, and entirely without re- 
gard to previous announcements made 
to the public, productions are post- 
poned or abandoned, plays are shifted 
to other theatres and all sorts of things 
are done which knock the system out 
of the most systematic schedule. All 
this is costly, besides being incon- 
venient for the public, and it may be 
that before long the managers wi!l find 
it to their own advantage to return to 
the old practise of keeping exact faith 
with their patrons, and making only 
announcements which they know will 
be carried out. Metcalfe. 
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THOU SOURCE OF ALL MY BLISS AND ALL MY WOE, 
THOU FOUND’ST ME POOR AT FIRST AND KEEP’ST ME SO. 


Who’s Who in Music 


ARUSO, ENRICO—A remarkable tenor who has be- 

come the mainstay of the modern phonograph. 

Famous for his ability to weep dramatically on the slight- 
est provocation. 

DamroscH, Frank—Generaly known as the brother of 
Walter Damrosch (q. v.). A musical conductor of rare 
tact and personality who has actually succeeded in bring- 
ing harmony out of a chorus composed largely of women. 

DAMROSCH, WALTER—The impressive leader of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and a versatile composer be- 
sides. His works range from the effective simplicity of 
“Danny Deever” to the incoherent complexities of “ The 
Dove of Peace.” 

Dexsussy, CLAuDE—A French composer, little under- 
stood, but generally credited with extreme originality, and 
much affected by musicians of the intellectual school. To 
the uninitiated it may be said that a few expressions such 
as “tone-color,” “ mood” and “atmosphere” are sufficient 
to create the illusion. 

EtmMan, MiscHa—A young Russian violinist who is 
unfortunately too well aware of the advertising value of 
his boyishness. Some of his admirers still hope that he 





Goldsmith, 


may eventually develop from a mawkish sentimentalist into 
a musician of power and understanding. r 

FARRAR, GERALDINE—An American prima donna whose 
appearance is always so pleasing that it makes little dif- 
ference how she sings, but who fortunately sings accept- 
ably as a rule. 

GARDEN, MAry—A temperamental actress who, by sheer 
dramatic power, succeeds in giving the impression of a 
beautiful voice, face and figure. 

Gopowsky, LEopoLp—A pianist with a technique so bril- 
liant that he rarely finds time to play simple music simply. 

Rurro, Titta—An Italian baritone who has acquired 
tremendous strength through a long apprenticeship as a 





blacksmith. Said to be the only living singer who suc- ; 
ceeded in shaking the foundations of the Hippodrome. 

Strauss, RicHarp—A German composer possessed with 
an insane desire to be different. In spite of this handicap ps 


he has produced some really good mmsic. Do: not con- 
fuse with Johann or Oscar, of the same name. 

YsayYE, EuceENE—An emotional violinist who has at- 
tained so complete a command of his instrument that he 
is able to disregard its traditions. 
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Choir Boys 





AS THEY LOOK 


AS THEY ACT 
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“TI Beg Your Pardon, But I Thought 
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On Life’s Wire 
“HEtLe: is that Lire?” 


“ Lire, at your service. 
it please?” 
* Hammerstein.” 
“Not Oscar?” 


Who is 


“Ves, the indomitable Oscar. You 
see I’m back.” 
“Yes. Glad you are. How did 


you leave things over in London?” 
“ Beastly. Those bally Englishmen 
are just like their climate—foggy and 
dull. A rummy lot, I must say. No 
appreciation, Cold. Almost clammy.” 
“Too bad, Oscar. What’s the next 
move?” 
“TI have some big things on hand.” 
“Big things!” 





“Very big. Enormously big. Stu- 
pendously big. Incredibly big. Un- 
precedented. Unparalleled. Gigantic. 
Cyclopean.” 

“Goodness, how exciting. Tell us 


all about it.” 

“That's what I called you up for. 
You know, Lire, that I put New York 
on the musical map, didn’t I?” 

“You certainly did. Ever since you 
left, there has been practically nothing 
whistled in New York except the aria 
from Campanilla’s Lollipop. Brook- 
lyn mothers sing their children to 
sleep with Parsifal and Aida. And 
Hoboken is just one grand opera after 
another.” 

“That's the idea. Well, I’m going 
to do the same for the entire nation.” 

“Phew!” 

“IT am going to the 


make whole 


PRESSED 


country 
opera.” 

“Te: 

“Iam going to uplift it with melo- 
dy, counterpoint, harmony and dimin- 
ished sevenths.” 

“Yes, yes, go on.” 

“TIT am going to inoculate it with 
temperament.” 

“ Temperament.” 


converse in terms of grand 


FOR 





TIME 


“ And make it blossom like a Mary 
Garden.” 

“Heavens, Oscar! That’s a big job. 
Think of doing anything like that to 
Chicago! How are you going to man- 
age it?” 

“ Easiest thing you know. I am go- 
ing to establish a chain of opera 
houses de luxe, extending from the 
pine-clad hills and rock-bound coasts 





THE ORIGINAL SONG HIT 


“T WISH YoU 
GETTING SO COLD.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


WOULD HURRY UP, JOHN DEAR, IT’S 














of water-drinking Maine on the East 
to the sun-kissed sands and asure- 
tinted waters of the Golden Gate on 
the wild and woolly West.” 

“How poetic!” 

“From the Aurora Borealis and the 
virgin expanse of pure white Arctic 
frigidity on the North to the verdant 
everglades and winter hotels of Flori- 
da on the South.” 

“Wonderful, Oscar! A chain of 
opera houses, each one the proud 
abode of Orpheus and Arion.” 








OFF FOR THE WAR—1923 


“DON’T CRY, DEAR” 


“Ves. That’s the idea.” 

“God speed you, Oscar, but remem- 
ber o 

“Come, Lire, no cold water or wet 
blanket.” 

“Remember that a chain of opera 
houses is no stronger than its weak- 
est link.” 

“Oh, I’ll bear that in mind. Good- 
by, Lire. J must go right to work.” 

“Good-by, Oscar. Let us hear 
from you from time to time.” 


B. i, 8. 
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A Warm Come-Back 


INDING a lady reading “ Twelfth 
Night,” a facetious doctor asked: 
“When Shakespeare wrote about 
‘Patience on a monument’ did he 
mean doctors’ patients?” 
“No,” said the lady, “you find them 
under monuments, not on them.” 


Motto for a Successful Business Man 


ET not your left hand know how 
your right hand got the money. 


——— 
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Premature Senility and Posthumous Youth 


T sometimes fantastically seems to 
the reviewer as though the books 
on his shelves, waiting in long rows 
and in varying states of assured ex- 
pectancy or of resigned hopelessness 
for their chance of an interview, re- 
semble a queue of anxious depositors 
at a teller’s window when there is a 
run on the bank. Some of them, poor 
devils, show quite plainly that they 
scarcely hope to reach the desk, and 
do not much expect to have their 
drafts honored if they get there. 
Others, by the very expressions of 
their backs and the cut of their titles, 
proclaim their determination not to 
be overlooked. And you'd hardly be- 
lieve the dodges they are up to to at- 
tract attention; nor the pulls they try 
to work to gain a few places in the 
line; nor the way they push and 
shove when no one is looking. Why, 
there are times when it is almost nec- 
essary to call in the police to keep 
order! 

But you can hardly blame them 
Think of having waited for your turn 
at the window for weeks or months, 
and then of seeing a newcomer just 
off the press led up to the head of 
the line while you still cool your heels 
on the fourth shelf from the top! 

I make this explanation because Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser's “The Financier,” 
George Moore’s “ Hail and Farewell,” 


Herr Hauptmann’s “Atlantis,” Miss 
and 


Mary Johnson’s “Cease Firing,” 





COLOSSEUM ANNEX 


SEUM ANNE 
TA NIGHT | 


TYPOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING 





“CLASSIC OUTLINE” AND “ OLD ROMAN” 





a number of other volumes are per- 
fectly furious at being kept waiting 
while “Old Age, Its Cause and Pre- 
vention ”’”—an_ unthinkably  ill-written 
treatise by a gentleman who simply 
wallows in self-advertising—is given 
precedence over them. But, there! 
What is a reviewer to do? That which 
Ponce de Leon sought for in vain Mr. 
Sanford Bennett—* the man who grew 
young at seventy”—says he has dis- 
covered. Shall the claims of priority 
advanced by a few possible literary 
masterpieces stand in the way of our 
getting, for a dollar-fifty net, a drink 
of the fountain of youth? 

“Old Age, Its Cause and Preven- 
tion” (Physical Culture Publishing 
Company, $1.50), contains a descrip- 
tion of the means ow which Mr. Ben- 
nett, who at fifty years of age (as evi- 
denced by a photographic portrait) 
was a living presentment of a “ before 
taking” advertisement, has made him- 
self at seventy-two the vigorous and 
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Atlantis, by Gerhart Hauptmann. A 
mass of typically Teutonic realism from 
which the characteristic Hauptmann 
vision fails to emerge. 

Bubbles of the Foam, by F. W. Bain. 
Another of this English writer’s exqui- 
site adaptations of Hindoo mythology 
to the purposes of fiction. 


The Financier, by Theodore Dreiser. 
A big American novel. Notice next 
week. 

The Inn of Tranquillity, by John Gals- 
worthy. Records, made with delicate 
artistry, of contemplative moods and in- 
trospective self-communings. Essays 
upon life and letters. 


In Other Words, by Franklin P. 
Adams. A volume of clever and witty 
verse satirizing the present by bringing 
Horace up to date. 

Marriage, by H. G. Wells. Intellec- 
tually speaking, the most prepotent novel 
of the year. Also an agreeable story. 


The Midlanders, by Charles Tenney 
Jackson. A romantic melodrama of the 
Mississippi as a “ vehicle,” with the spirit 
of progressivism in the Middle West as 
a passenger. 

The Provincial American, by Meredith 
Nicholson. A volume of essays contain- 





THE FIREFLY 


youthful looking athlete who appears 
in the seventy-eight other photographs 
of Mr. Bennett that serve to illus- 
The self-laudatory 
digressions that encumber this de- 
scription; the haphazard and non- 
sequent presentation of the system; 
the wretchedly worded explanations 
and instructions that are translucent 
rather than transparent; all tend to try 
one’s patience and prejudice one’s 


Peng 


trate the work. 
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ing some pleasant notes of reminiscence 
and some interesting statements of the 
personal equation. 


Old Age, Its Cause and Prevention, by 
Sanford Bennett. See above. 


The Reef, by Edith Wharton. The 
story of a spoiled romance in which, 
with a not unsympathetic comprehen- 
sion, a wonderfully polished mirror is 
held up to our hidden selves. 


Roddles, by B. Paul Neuman. A story 
of a London tailor and his two sons 
that just misses being very much alive. 


Some English Story .Tellers, by Fred- 
erick Taber Cooper. Critical estimates, 
from the academic viewpoint, of fifteen 
of the leading younger English novelists. 

The Wind Before the Dawn, by Dell 
H. Munger. The history of a girl pion- 
eer in modernity told in a tale of the 
Kansas prairies. 

The Women of Shakespeare, by Frank 
Harris. The fine thoughts of an enthu- 
siast mixed with the analytical hair- 
splittings of a controversial exegesis. 


Your United States, by Arnold Ben- 
nett. The first impressions of a tactful 
observer. An amusing ministration to 
our self-esteem. 
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REALLY, HANGING IS TOO GOOD FOR SOME OF THESE OLD ROUES WHO ARE LEADING ASTRAY OUR YOUNG 


opinion of a system that has so de- 
veloped its deviser’s muscles and 
egotism while leaving his thinking so 
flabby and his powers of expression so 
un-supple. But the system itself— 
the magic series of thirty “exercises 
to be taken in bed ”—only requires a 
trial to change impatience into enthu- 
siasm and to polarize prejudice into 
prepossession. 

I tried them—purely in pursuance of 
my duties as reviewer—for a week. 
At the end of that time I had queer 


AND TENDER CHORUS LADIES 


terpsichorean impulses in my toes, and 
found myself turning to the football 
news before reading the stock reports. 
I gave the book to an editor friend, 
whose private life has that dignity 
and force that form the cantilever 
balance to a humorist’s career. A few 
days later I was shocked to find him 
dancing “Iphigenia in Aulis” before 
his entire office force. Since then we 
have tried it on others with astonish- 
ing results. One old fellow who was 
tottering on the verge of cremation— 


had, if one may so express it, one foot 
in the furnace—has already been sued 
for breach of promise. A lady of our 
acquaintance owns frankly to being 
some years younger than she was last 
year. One poor .fellow who had just 
reached years of discretion has back- 
slided. 

In fact, the matter has passed the 
experimental stage. Mr. Bennett has 
out-Ponced de Leon. If you take our 
advice you will try his system. But if 
you are wise you will be careful. To 
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“I WANT TO GO OU-OUT AN’ COAST ON MY NEW SA-SA- SLED.’ 


“WELL, WHY DON’T You GO?” 





? 


“’COS I WANT TO STAY IN AN’ PLAY WITH MY TRAIN.” 


stave off premature senility is all 
right, but to anticipate second child- 
hood is an error. These exercises 
bring back your youth so rapidly that 
you are likely to overshoot the mark. 
Get young by all means; but if you 
find yourself uncutting your second 
teeth or getting a taste for milk, call 
a halt in time. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 


An Enring Professor 


“ Women do not understand them- 
selves. Indeed, they are more es- 
sentially non-understandable because 
so large a portion of their motives 
and sources of feeling and action 
are instinctively unconscious or sub- 
conscious.” 

George Trumbull of Yale. 


ROFESSOR TRUMBULL has 
evidently been studying women 
in one of the laboratories of Yale Uni- 
versity, instead of where women can 
usually be found: in homes occasion- 
ally, and in many other places regu- 
larly. 
Professor Trumbull is a very able 


man, but his forte is evidently nor 
women. When he states that women 
do not understand themselves he mere- 
ly states his own opinion. Any one 
man’s opinion is as good as any 
other’s—especially when it comes to 
women. 

For Professor Trumbull’s_ enlight- 
enment and his further humble reflec- 
tions, we take great pleasure in in- 





forming him that women, on the cor- 
trary, are the only ones that do under- 
stand themselves. Has _ Professor 
Trumbull ever seen a woman go 
after a man that she really wanted? 
Has he ever tabulated the dramatic 
art, the skill, in fact, the absolute per- 
fection of methods which such a wom- 
an uses when she wishes to capture a 
particular man? And does Professor 
Trumbull suppose that if a woman did 
not perfectly understand herself she 
could produce such results as she in- 
variably does in these circumstances ? 

What Professor Trumbull really 
means is that a woman does not en- 
gage—for the public benefit—in a 
species of ratiocination with regard to 
herself. A woman does not dissect 
herself or endeavor to find out what 
fancy it is that moves her. Occasion- 
ally when some woman attempts to do 
this she winds up in a lunatic asylum, 
but just because she makes no effort to 
explain herself this does not mean that 
she doesn’t understand. 

This notion that woman does not un- 
derstand herself has been the favorite 
theory of every husband since the year 
one, but if he is a well trained hus- 
band he is pretty apt to keep quiet 
about it. 


IRST BANK OFFICIAL: I just 
loaned Bulger fifty thousand dol- 

lars on his business. 

Seconp Ditto: Is his business good 
enough to warrant it? 

“Sure! He showed that he was 
employing over fourteen hundred chil- 
dren.” 
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Shade of Martha Washington: Gracious! HAS THE MINUET COME TO THIS? 





























Good Material and Plenty of It 
ERY interesting results are ob- 
tained, we understand, from ex- 
periments on hospital patients. Dis- 
eases of varying filth and fatality may 
be introduced into their systems with 
perfect safety—to the experimenters. 
Moreover, the patients, if poor and 
friendless, can be detained at the hos- 
pital as long as desirable. 

Judging by recent reports from ex- 
perimenters themselves the up-to-date 
researcher—or serum  fiend—is_ not 
bothered by sentimental ideas of duty 
toward persons in his care. They— 
men, women and children, being help- 
less—are merely so much “ material.” 
The patients may wonder at the long 
confinement, and, later, at the loss of 
health and strength, but they will 
never know what caused it. 


A Noble Place for a Nobel 
Prize 


HE Nobel peace prize has been 
withheld because no worthy re- 
cipient could be found. Why not re- 
consider the matter and give the prize 
to the General Federation of Labor 
of France? This body, we are told, 
proposes the simple remedy of advis- 
ing workmen not to fight when the 
authorities declare war, and, in order 
to impress this idea upon France and 
the world at large, a general twenty- 
four-hour strike was engaged in. 
This may appear a bit revolutionary 
to the trustees of the Nobel fund. It 
is so different from the deliciously in- 
direct peace plans that have hitherto 
prevailed. The theory has been to 
talk peace and prepare for war. The 
most academic of us must admit, of 
course, that we can’t hold a decently 
destructive and slaughterful war un- 
less the patriotic workmen of one 
country are willing to go forth and be 
patriotically killed by the patriotic 
workmen of another country. 
It is just as necessary for someone 
to do the fighting as for the authori- 
ties to make solemn declarations of 























GO! AND GOOD LUCK WITH 13! 


war on some occult pretext. It is just 
as necessary for workmen to lend 
their lives as for bankers in financial 
centers to lend their money at favor- 
able rates. 

These Frenchmen can see nothing 
to be gained by pulling triggers against 
their brothers, simply because these 
brothers happen to live on the other 
side of an imaginary line called a po- 
litical border. Why shouldn’t the 


Nobel trustees encourage this notion? 
The forty thousand dollars that is 
available would be a big help to the 
General Federation in its propaganda. 
We remember when the peace prize 
was given to a man who helped to 
conclude peace after two great na- 
tions had exhausted themselves with 
fighting. Here is a chance to con- 
clude peace before the first gun is 


fired. EB. GC, J. 






















Efficient 


The train robber suddenly appeared as 
many of the passengers were preparing 
to retire for the night. 

“Come, shell out!” he demanded, as 
he stood towering above an Eastern 
clergyman, who had just finished a de- 
vout prayer. 





The minister looked at him sadly for 
a moment, then said: 





“Tf I had such energetic fellows as 
you to pass the plate now and then, I 
might have something to give you.” 


EEE 


i —Harper’s Magazine. 


A Matter of Relationship 


Two chance acquaintances from Ire- 
land were talking together. 

“An’ so yer name is Riley?” said 
one. “Are yez anny relation to Tim 
Riley?” 

Very dishtantly, said the other. ~ Oi po 
wus me mother’s first child, an’ Tim 
was the *twelfth.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Vivisector: “OH, MY DEAR. 
DREAM!” 


“YES, I DREAMED I HAD THE EDITOR OF 
OPERATING TABLE!” 
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The Optimist 
Said a cheerful old bear at the Zoo: 
“T never have time to feel blue. 

If it bores me, you know, 

To walk to and fro, 
I reverse it and walk fro and to.” 
—Century. 


Geo. Ade’s Quarters 

George Ade was showing a reporter 
over his apartment at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club. 

“Wonderful! Superb!” Such were 
the reporter’s ejaculations before Mr. 
Ade’s rugs and pictures. 

At the end of the inspection, in an- 
swer to an enthusiastic compliment on 
his taste, Mr. Ade said with a laugh: 

“ Married men have better halves, but 
we bachelors have better quarters, eh?” 

—Washington Star. 


Conservation of Energy 


“Yes,” said the old man, “I find my 
strength is failing somewhat. I used 
to walk around the block every morn- 
ing, but lately I feel so tired when I get 
half way round I have to turn and 
come back.” 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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PURE WHISKY 


Is pure with the essential 
Natures 


products — distilled 


purity ol linest 
aged 
and bottled to maintain 
the natural perfection un 
changed 


Original bottling 
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** Bygones ”” 


(By Angus MacDonall) 


This Picture Free with Each Yearly Subscription 


A reproduction of this picture, 9} by 15 inches in size, on 
paper 15 by 20, will be sent on each yearly subscription entered 


this season. 


A subscriotion to LIFE is the best possible gift—a copy of 
LIFE every week, fifty-two presents a year, and this picture for Five 
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*Subscription, $5.00 
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Astor.— Fine Feathers,” by Mr. Eugene Walter. No- 
tice later. 

Belasco.—‘ Years of Discretion,” by Frederick and 
Fanny Locke Hatton. Witty and interesting comedy of 
the day admirably acted by an unusually good company. 

Broadway.—“ ’Way Down East.”’ Elementary rural 
drama now in its nineteenth season. 

Casino—Mme. Trentini in ‘“ The Firefly.” 
operetta unusually musical and well sung. 

Century.— Joseph and His Brethren,” by Mr. Louis 
N. Parker. Notice later. 

Children’s.—“ Racketty Packetty House.” Child play 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, done by child actors 
in a child theatre. Interesting to children and adults. 

Cohan’s.—“ Broadway 
comedy well done. 

Comedy.—“ Fanny’s First Play.”” Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw’s witty satire directed at his customary target, 
British middle-class Philistinism, but with entirely new 
ammunition. 

Cort—“ Peg o’ My Heart.” Delightful presentation 
of Miss Laurette Taylor as a star in the character of a 
fascinating Anglo-American-Irish girl. 

Criterion.—Mr. Robert Hilliard in “ The Argyle Case.” 
Interesting display of the dictograph and the finger-print 
system in detective play suggested by W. J. Burns. 

Eltinge.—“ Within the Law.” Thoroughly absorbing 
and well acted melodrama demonstrating some of the 
evils of our department stores and our police systems. 

Empire-—“ The Spy,” by Henry Kistemaeckers. No- 
tice later. 

Forty-eighth Street.—‘‘ Never Say Die.” Very light 
and laughable comedy with Mr. William Collier’s fun- 
making as the principal feature. 

Gaiety.—“ Stop Thief!” Combination of kleptomania 
and real thievery as the basis of a fairly amusing farce. 

Garden.—Mr. John E. Kellerd in “ Hamlet.” 
but not epoch-making presentation of the classic. 

Garrick.— The Conspiracy,” by John Roberts. In- 
genious and diverting melodrama of under-life in New 
York. Well done. 

Globe.—“ The Lady of the Slipper.” The old Cinder- 
ella story the basis of an amusing musical show with 
Elsie Janis and Montgomery and Stone as the stars. 


Jones.” Up-to-date farcical 
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“Earn Your _ 
Roast Beef” 


by taking plenty of walking and outdoor exercise; double 
the pleasure of eating it by having a bottle of 





served with it and enjoy a banquet of supreme delight. 
1786 Nearest dealer or write to 1913 
. C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 
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ATENT FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How to 

Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inventions wanted 
and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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The original campanili were the 
watch-towers of old Venice, guard- 
ing the little republic from invasion 
by hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted in 
these same towers to give warning 
of attack and celebrate victories. 


Judged by modern telephone 
standards, such a system of com- 
munication seems crude and in- 
adequate. 


In the civilization of to-day, a 
more perfect intercommunication, is 


| Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 





essential to national safety, con- 
venience and progress. 


The Bell System binds together 
a nation of nearly one hundred 
million people, by “highways of 
speech” extending into every nook 
and corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell telephone 
stations .are the watch- towers 
which exchange, daily, twenty-five 
million. messages for the happiness, 
prosperity and progress of all the 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





Harris.—“ Cheer Up.” See “ Drama.” 

Hippodrome.—*‘ Under Many Flags.” Picturesque bal- 
let, glittering spectacle and interesting stage reproduc- 
tions of foreign scenes. 

Hudson.-—Mrs. Fiske in “The High Road,” by Mr. 
Edward Sheldon. A drama of American politics with an 
interesting sex problem as its main theme. Well staged 
and well acted. 

Knickerbocker.—‘ Oh! Oh! Delphine.” 
tuneful musical show from the French. 

Little—Afternocns, “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” A charming fairy play written and performed 
in a way to delight the childish heart. 

Evenings, “ Rutherford and Son.” Rather depressing 
but evidently faithful depiction of family life in an Eng- 
lish manufacturing town. Also a protest against family 
tyranny. Excellent acting, especially that of Mr. Norman 


Bright and 








McKinnel. 
Lyric.—Mr. Sam Bernard in “ All for the Ladies.’ 
See “ Drama.” 


’ 


One System 


Universal Service 


Manhattan Opera House.—* The Whip.” Stirring 
English melodrama with elaborate and thrilling mechan- 
ical effects. Very well done. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—‘‘ The Affairs of Anatol.” Dis- 
jointed love affairs of a young European bachelor. Clever 
and unusual, but somewhat high-flavored. 

Playhouse.—* Little Women.” Faithful and entirely 
agreeable stage presentation of the characters made 
famous in Miss Louisa M. Alcott’s celebrated story of 
girl life in a New England village. 

Republic.—* A Good Little Devil.’ Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—‘* The Woman of It,” by Mr. 
Frederick Lonsdale. Notice later. 

Weber and Fields Music Hall.—“ Roly Poly.”’ The 
celebrated dialect comedians, assisted by a large com- 
pany, attempting without entire success to equal their 
earlier efforts in burlesque and extravaganza. 

Winter Garden.—Gertrude Hoffman in “ Broadway to 
Paris.” Together with chorus-girls and rag-time and 
then some more chorus-girls and rag-time 





























At Singapore and Timbuctoo 
When I lived at Singapore, 
It was something of a bore 
To receive the bulky Begums who came 
trundling to my door; 
They kept getting into tangles 
With their bingle-bongle-bangles, 
And the tiger used to bite them as he 
sat upon the floor. 
When I lived in Timbuctoo, 
Almost every one I knew 
Used to play upon the sackbut, singing 
toodle-doodle-doo. 
And they made ecstatic ballads, 
And consumed seductive salads, 
Made of chicory and hickory and other 
things that grew. 
—Laura E. Richards in The Argonaut. 


Good for Adults or Infants ‘ 


Mike came to the doctor about nine 
o’clock with the information that their 
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month-old baby would not sleep a wink. 








The doctor gave Mike sleeping powders 
for the baby. The next day he met Mike 
on the street. 

“Well, how did the powders work?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Them powders, Doc,” 
Mike, “sure did the trick.” 
“Made the baby sleep, did they?” 

“No, that they didn’t, Doc. We gave 
the darlint a dose, just as you told me, 
but it wouldn’t shleep at all, at all; so 
we just took a dose o’ thim powders 
oursils, we did, and went right off to 
shleep, and niver heard the darlint cry 
one bit any more.”—Lippincott’s. 
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Caroni Bitters. Tones the stomach—stimulates appetite. Im- 
proves life and flavor of any cocktail. Try them and be satisfied . 
Oct. C. Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., New York, Gen’! Distrs. 
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PREPAY FREIGHT AND ALLOW 


30 Days Free Trial | 
The best ‘‘Nonskid’’ punc- | 
ture-proof device on earth for 
automobiles and motorcycles. 
Try Them At Our Expense 
Be your own judge—don’t take 


In answer to Mrs. S ’s advertise- 
ment for a laundress, Ellen, a darky, 
black as the ace of spades, applied for 
the work. With her was a group of 
small darkies, some black, some brown, 
and some yellow. Mrs. S asked if 
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an marvelous uara e a +49 a : 
“Brictson’”’ Detachable Treads. dine cae ong 4 = _ 7" 
Write Today for Full Particulars a SE ape tie Mion my th aie 7 on 
° se . e one go 
The Brictson fg. Co. now he belongs to the fair sex.” S| 
4813 Brictson Building : . 
BROOKINGS, S. D. —Harper’s Magazine. 
He Was More Than Cool 
“Tell me,” said the lady to the old 
. soldier, “ were you cool in battle?” 
“Cool?” said the truthful veteran, 
- “why, I fairly shivered.” 
D DY \ —Ladies’ Home Journal. 
AD \ 
LONG-LEG Easily Pleased 
Sc Rest <at> Gase: “ What is an optimist?” 
He a s STEvE: “An optimist is a cross-eyed > 
aN JEAN . man who is thankful that he isn’t bow- 
» | A’ WEBSTER /. legged.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
| AS \ 4 
aSwv\ . M 
ae pe OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs was a class- ~ 


mate of Dr. Clarke at Harvard, and ac- 
cording to the reminiscences of the lat- 
ter, the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
was as witty then as later. One day the 
two were talking of metaphysics, when 
the bright-tongued little great man ex- 
claimed: “I'll tell you, James, what I 
think metaphysics is like. It is like a 
? man splitting a log. When it is done he 
has two more to split! ”’—Argonaut. 
Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made 


more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 
cents, instamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Sanitary 


Underwear 


Chills and colds are often 
the cause of serious disease 
—orworse. Chills and colds 
are practically eliminated 
by the use of Jaeger Pure 
Wool Underwear. Seven 
weights to choose from. 
Recommended by leading 
physicians everywhere. 


Samples and explan- 
atory booklet on 
application 





Dr.Jaeger'sS.W.S.Co.’sOwnStores I 
New York. 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane HW 


Broo 04 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. iii 
Pu tsi Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. jij 


Agents in all Principal Cities 











Cheap Exerc se 

At a funeral in Scotland a stranger 
clad in solemn black had taken a place 
in one of the carriages. His presence 
had attracted the curiosity of one of 
the other three occupants, who thus ad- 
dressed him: 

“Ye’ll be a brither o’ the dead?” 

“No,” replied the gloomy stranger, 
“I’m no brither o’ the dead.” 

“Well, then,” pursued the curious 
mourner, “ye’ll be his cousin?” 

“No, I’m not that,” was the reply. 

“No?” went on the insatiate querant. 

“Then ye'll be a friend?” 

“Not that, either,” admitted the 
stranger. “To tell the truth, I’m not 
weel myself, and as my doctor has or- 
dered me to take some carriage exercise 
I thought this would be the cheapest 
way to take it.” 

—San Francisco Bulletin. 














DO NOT VISIT 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
Or the West Indies, 


without sending for the booklet of the 21-day limited 
cruise Feb. 4, 1913, of the New Touring 
Steamship STEPHANO of the 


D CROSS LINE, 
visiting Colon, Panama, Hamilton, Bermuda; Port An- 
tonio and Kingston, Jamaica; and Hav ana, Cuba. 


21 DAYS $100.00 UP. 


Limited to 150 passengers. Ample deck space owing to 
small number carried. No difficulties in obtaining car- 
riages or conveyances at ports of call, Send for handsome 
illustrated booklet 106. 


‘The Truth came out. 





















BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
or Any Tourist Agent. 
iy Y, 
—The Standard Remedy for the feet 
for a quarter century. 30.000 testimonials. 


ALLEN’S 
Trade- Mark. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE. 
Address, Allen S, Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


The Antiseptic powder shaken jete the shoes 
The Man who put the EEs in F EET. 





Rhymed Review 


The Reef 
(By Edith Wharton. D. 
& Co.) 


Appleton 


That sweet young widow, Anna Leath, 

While somewhat cold and slightly 
narrow, 

Was quite the dearest thing beneath 


The sun to ardent Mr. Darrow. 


He’d traveled miles to tell her how 
He loved her, when, as if to daunt 
him, 
She telegraphed, “Don’t come just 
now,” 
He judged from that she did not 


want him, 


And, falling into Satan’s snare, 
Pursued, for lack of something 
finer, 
A reprehensible affair 


With reckless little Sophy Viner. 


’Twas after twenty weeks or so 
That Anna wrote her swain a letter 
Which brought him to her French 
chateau 


To drag her off for worse or better. 


And Darrow wooed with great suc- 
cess ; 
But, having won his lovely trophy, 
Discovered that the governess 
Of Anna’s child was none but 


Sophy! 


And worse and worse—as bad, in fact, 
As Death, or songs by George M. 
Cohan— 
Miss Sophy had a marriage pact 
With Anna’s hopeful stepson, Owen. 


(I knew it 
would!) 
It went through Anna like an ar- 
row; 
And, being simple, pure and good, 
She felt she could not marry Dar- 


row. 


Her heart, one scarcely needs to state, 
Was torn ’twixt Doubt and Love's 
Devotion, 
For Edith Wharton’s simply great 


In painting feminine emotion. 





- Get 3% 
ip 


to Normal 


Normal Poise—per- 
fect equilibrium of 
mind and body. 
Normal weight— 
normal appetite and 
spirits. [he 


Battle Creek 
ElectricLight 
Bath 


gives the cleansing sweat 
with tonic effects akin to 
the radiance of sunshine. 
It helps you to look, think 
and act normal—at normal 
cost. We have some in- 
teresting, scientific but 
practical and simple books to 
send you. : 
Please write. 
Sanitarium 
Equipment 
Company 
267 West Main St. 


Battle Creek 
Michigan 





NY 














Yet Love prevailed and Doubt was 
slain. 
She married Darrow, naughty rover. 


They shipped young Owen off to 





Spain; 


For Sophy nobly threw him over 


And sailed for India’s coral strand— 
I hope she’ll wed some far-descended 
Ameer or Khan, or give her hand 
To some great Rajah, rich and 
splendid. 


—Arthur Guiterman, 
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This Country’s Most Eminent Physicians 
testify to the value of 


FALO LITHIA SPRINGS 


Uric Acid Diathesis or Lithaemic Conditions, 
for\Gout, Rheumatism, Renal Calculi, Stone in 
the Bladder, Gall Stones, Bright’s Disease. 


forty years 


tained in certain maladies. 





For more than has been consid- 
BurraLo LITHIAWATER .724 by physi 
cians as a most effective natural mineral water. 


We will send you, on request, the names 
of leading physicians in your community 
who know what a wonderful remedy it is. 


eal has been subject to exhaustive 
BUFFALO LiTHiA WATER clinical study and observation, 
and owes its reputation to the positive results ob- 


Buffalo Lithia Water is sold by all druggists and everywhere mineral waters 
are sold. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C2 SPRING. IRMA 














The Markets 


Honesty.—The demand for this arti- 
cle is still very flat, nor do we think 
any rise is likely to take place. The only 
reason that can be given for the depres- 
sion is the badness of the times, which 
renders the home consumption but com- 
paratively small. Prices same as last 
month. 

Common Sense.—The market of late 
has been lively, but little of good quality 
has been offered for sale. The crop has 
in general failed; and the few holders 
have little to spare from their own neces- 
sities, 


Eloquence.—The market has been ex- 
tremely brisk, in consequence of the 





It’s the Oxygen 
in Calox (Peroxide of Hydrogen) that renders it so efficient as a 
cleanser of the mouth and whitener of the teeth. 
Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents 
Sample and Booklet free on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 














Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. 








Artistic Parisian Postcards and Photos. 
List and superb selections by letterpost in strong, plain en- 
velope. $1,$2, $5 (Dollar bills). Remittances safer registered. 
ITA HERBERT, Boite 400, PARIS, France. (Postage to France, 5c.) 


meeting of Parliament; but little of good 
quality has been brought to market. 
A sort of mock Auction Sale lately took 
place in Covent Garden, where two 
Sedition Brokers disposed of some, 
which, considering the inferior quality, 
found a ready market. 


Honor.—The market has had a very 
liberal supply, abundance having been re- 
imported with the army from France. 
Considering the stock on hand, the 
prices are very high. 


Decency.—But little doing, and the 
market extremely dull. Fashion has 
rendered the consumption but small; as 
far as a petticoat up to the knees and 
an exposed neck can make it. The 
holders look up for better prices, but 
seemingly with little chance of success. 


Patriotism.—Heavy and dull; nor do 
we look for an advance; every one is 
too much occupied by his own distress 
to think even for the public good. Price, 
the same. 


Puzzled the Cop 


It was in one of those thriving Texas 
cities where railroads abound that a 
tired and weary traveler accosted a po- 
liceman and asked the way to the Y. 
me 4 A 

The “ copper ” was puzzled. He took off 
his hat and scratched his head, Finally 
he burst out: “ Stranger, you’ve got me. 
I know where the Frisco is, and the M., 
K. & T., but that Y. M. C. A. is a new 
one on me.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 











Generosity 


Four or five ladies bustled into a pri- 
vate office the other day. 

“What can I do for you, ladies?” 
asked the manager pleasantly. 

“Why,” began one of the visitors, 
“we are taking up a subscription, and 
we knew you wouldn’t like it if we didn’t 
give you an opportunity to subscribe.” 

The manager bowed graciously and 
asked: “ And the object? Of course it 
is a worthy one, or you would not be 
interested in it.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the spokeswoman, 
“we think it a very worthy object. It 
is to build a home for aged and in- 
digent widows.” 

“Excellent! Excellent! I shall take 
pleasure in making you out a check.” 

“Oh, how lovely of you!” exclaimed 
the spokeswoman when she received 
the bit of paper and read the amount— ’ 
one hundred pounds. “Oh, we didn’t J 
expect to get that much from you. We 
are ever so much obliged.” 

“So good of him!” and similar ex- 
clamations were heard as the check was 
passed around for the admiration of the 
party. 

“ But,” said the lady who handled the 
check last, “you haven’t signed it.” 

“That is because I do not wish my 
benefactions known to the world,” said 
the manager modestly. “I wish to give 
the check anonymously.” And he bowed 
the ladies out with great dignity. 

—Weekly Telegraph. 
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Dicxens’s “Christmas Carol” is six- 
ty-nine years old, and just as good as 
new.’ Pierpont Morgan can go home 
and read it in the original manuscript, 
but your copy, no matter how cheap and - 
plain, will give identically the same 
pleasure.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








At Political Meetings— 

Ledge and Board Meetings— 
Public Dinners— 

Anywhere 











GRENVILLE 
(Former Yale Instructor) ; 
through his famous Mail Course in Public 
Speaking and the Development of Power and 
Personality can also help you to sell more 
goods—converse entertainingly—build up 4 
strong personality that will give you widened 
power and opportunity 

“Your Course has done for me just what you 
claimed, it has made a public speaker of me. It has 
built up my personality and self-confidence to such an 
extent that I do not mind how large the audience 
may be.”—A. Taylor, St. John, N.B. Hundreds 
of similar letters on file. 
Write on a Post-card: ‘‘Send me full free 
particulars of the Kleiser Public Spea 

Course,” and send it—TO-DAY to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 637 
NEW YORK 
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With the splash of the mountain 
springs in it—that’s the way . 


LONAONALT) 


comes toyou. Sparklingly pure. 
Deliciously palatable. 
fully refreshing. No American 
‘ table water equals Londonderry. 
Nothing anywhere excels it. 
we, a Ty. it... The Londonderry habit 
8 good for'you. | ee 
a arkling(effervescent)inthree table 


4 es. Plain. (still) in half-gallon 
+" \ tates and other sizes if desired. 
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PERFECTLY SAFE 

His Wife: 

FEEL SURE 
YOU, SI. 


ANTLERS, I’D 
CHAPS WOULD SHOOT 


IF YOU DIDN’T HAVE ON THOSE 
SOME OF THOSE CITY 








Delight- a 
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Not a lady’s paper, 
not business paper, 
but social stationery 
for men “& We have 
a sample packet we 
should like to mail 
you “€ Ask us for it 









The Stationery 
of a Gentleman 





















HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 

























are worn by men who know, because ¥ 
they are perfect in finish, and made in 
shape and size to suit every need. Un- 
breakable in wear. A new one free in ex- | 
change for any Krementz Collar Button 
broken or damaged from any cause. 

Look for the name 


HKHREMENTZ 


on the back ‘ 
and be sure to get the genuine. 
At leading jewelers and haberdashers 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
160 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


Largest manufacturers of high grade 
jewelry in the world. 



















The Versatile Kaiser 


On January 27, which is the birth- 
day of the German Emperor, there 
will be performed in Berlin a new 
ballet, “ Corfu,” which has the dis- 
tinction of being arranged and pro- 
duced by His Majesty himself. It is 
said to have been inspired by some 
peasant dances which William saw in 
Greece last spring. The costumes and 
ornaments are to be imported directly 
from Corfu, at great expense. 

Some years ago the versatile Kaiser 
produced another ballet, entitled “ Sar- 
danapale,” which, however, was a 
complete failure, in spite of the great 
sums of money spent upon its elabo- 
rate presentation; which only goes to 
prove that Hohenzollern blood and 
the divine right of kings do not neces- 
sarily produce a master of stage-craft. 
Wasn’t it Bach who said of a certain 
tune composed by Frederick the Great 
that it was “pretty good—for a 
king?” 











“ WHAT’S THE MATTER, BUDDY, AREN’T 
PUG DOGS WEARING THEIR TAILS CURLED 
ANY MORE?” 


“ 


I WAS PASSING THE DOG CEMETERY 


LAST NIGHT AND THE FRIGHT I GOT WHEN 
I SAW A GHOST TOOK ALL THE CURL OUT.” 





The Grateful Patient 


“This doctor is thoroughly compe- 
tent. I can really thank him for restor- 
ing me to life and health. 

“When he took charge of my case I 
could move neither hand nor foot, and 
six months later, after he had syed me 
for the bill, I was able to walk to court 
and declare myself bankrupt.” 

—Fliegende Blitter. 





Some one asked Diogenes at what 
time of life he had best marry? “If 
you are young,” he replied, “not yet; 


if you are old, never.” 


Country Places | 
‘¥ At Greenwich, Conn. 


Refer to Raymond B. Thompson 
Or Chester Montgomery 


Smith Building 






"WY, Tel. 866 Greenwich 





















Suppressing a New Author 


To the author of ‘‘A Plain American in England.” 
Sir:—After reading your book I gave it away, but my 
wife said she wanted to read it, and made me buy another. 
I went to ten book stores before I could find it. The book 
trust is suppressing your work; get the Irish members busy, 
‘ JouN CARROLL. 
50c buys it if you cen discover a bookseller stuck witha 
few copies. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y, 
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HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 

all charges prepaid, A HIS- 

TORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 
Binding, subject to ten days’ ap- 
proval, and also enter my subscrip- 

tion to both HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
and HARPER'S BAZAR for one year, 
for which I inclose $1.00 and agree to 
send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid. if the books are ac- 
cepted by me. 


L. I. (1-16-13) 


Harper & Brothers 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(In Five Volumes) 


| By 
WOODROW WILSON 


NLY those who have heard President Wilson speak can imagine 

faintly the brilliancy of his writings. 

it revivifies the past like a great drama, it paints in gorgeously colored 
words the epochs in our career, it is more fascinating than any novel. 


He tells the story of our people, of their struggles, their hopes, their 
progress. It is distinctly a human history, giving preference always to 
man rather than to documents, to deeds rather than to theories. It 
rivals the strongest fiction in point of rapid action, it is as dramatic as 
a play, and withal it has the accuracy acquired by a quarter of a century 
of scholarly research and painstaking study. 


In addition to the many maps, portraits, and rare 
prints, the work is rich in illus- 
trations contributed by How- 
ard Pyle, Frederic Reming- 
ton, H. C. Christy, F. C. 
Yohn, and others of 
world-wide reputation. 


To read the first 
page is to read the 
five volumes. 





It makes history living, 


WE NOW OFFER 


We will send you the entire set 
of five volumes, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, and 
enter your name as a subscriber 
for both HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
and HARPER’s Bazar for one 
year, at no additional cost to you. 
If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like 
them send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. 

P.S.—UHARPER’s WEEKLY 
may be substituted for Har- 
PER’s MAGAZINE. 
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“MUSIC HATH CHARMS” 





Is It a Phantom? 


A man in New Jersey, several of 
whose family died of vaccination or of 
smallpox after being vaccinated, was 
arrested for “ disorderly conduct” for 
taking his children out of school rather 
than let them be vaccinated. (Allopathic 
treatment.) 

In New York a man was convicted 
for breaking the State laws because he 
gave treatment (not allopathic) to a 
woman detective feigning illness, who 
was employed by the county medical 
society. (Allopathic.) 

In St. Louis a woman was arrested 
under the same conditions and stripped 
and searched like a common criminal. 

In New Orleans, Louisiana, a man 
was indicted for manslaughter because 
his child died of diphtheria without the 
orthodox medical treatment. 

Young and healthy men in the navy 
have been sent to prison and dishonor- 
ably discharged for refusing to permit 
the allopathic doctors of the service to 
inject typhoid serum into their healthy 
bodies. 

And yet we are told that there is “no 
movement looking to the abridgement of 
the right of the citizen to select the 
method or practitioner of his choice” 
and that “ State medicine is a phantom.” 

—Medical Freedom. 














Up—Up—Up! 





That’s the way the sales show HOW 


SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


is getting acquainted with pipe smokers of the 


country! 


The choicest selection possible to make of rich 
Old Burley Leaf—mellowed to perfection— a 


flavor smooth and full of character. 


A smoke 


that will delight you ’way beyond your expecta- 
tions. Don’t miss an opportunity to try Velvet 


in YOUR PIPE. At all dealers. 








For a Winter Trip BERMUDA 


A charming little island world only 48 hours from New York. 
Climate mild but invigorating. Superb driving, saddle rid- 
ing, golf, tennis, yachting and sea bathing. The well known 


PRiNCESS HOTEL 


provides true comfort in full measure: Modern service through- 
out, including electric light, telephones, grill room, tiled swim- 
ming pool. Open December to May. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
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50 YEARS 


OF CONSTANTLY _ INCREASING 
POPULARITY HAVE CROWNED 
THE INFALLIBLE REPUTATION OF 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY & 


Sold at all first class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN &SON, Baltimore, Md, 


WURTER 
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Was Lincoln a Suffragist > 


At the head of the list of “ Emi- 
nent People Who Declare for Woman’s 
Suffrage,” which a suffragist friend has 
sent us, is Abraham Lincoln, with this 
sentiment : 

“T go for all sharing the privileges 
of the government who assist in bear- 
ing its burdens, by no means exclud- 
ing women.” 

Until Mr. Lincoln defines “ privi- 
leges of government” his position will 
not be clear. Most women still con- 
sider that a vote is an obligation, and 
that it is a privilege to be relieved 
from voting. 

Maybe Lincoln thought so. 





“How did Biggs take the news of his 
wife running away?” 

“Calmly enough. He seemed glad 
that the man she ran away with was 
Graftmann.” 

“Why so?” 

“Graftmann, he said, was never 
known to return anything yet.” 

—Boston Transcript. 





$1.50 pair wool inside; ten inches high. State 
SENT PREPAID over shoes or hose. 
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Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 


e money and the girls won’t go to their 
- husbands penniless, by any means. 
Now, there’s Belle, twenty-five years old, 


The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Texas. 


Southern Hdwe. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La, Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Savell Davis Rubber Works, Augusta andSavannah, Ga. C.D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
H. R. Olmstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. L. J. Barth, Rochester, N. Y. —Harper’s Bazar. 


one of the best girls in the world. I 
shall give her ten thousand dollars when 


Automobile Tires she marries. Then next comes, Caro 


We talk a good deal about the mileage of Kelly-Springfield Tires. We talk it because 
they give it —an average mileage a thousand or two greater than the average mileage of 
the average tire. They give it because we build it into them. 


line, who won't see thirty-five again, 
and I shall give her twenty thousand. 
And the man who marries Delia, who is 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York | forty, will have thirty thousand.” 
Branch officesin New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, The young man reflected for a mo 
Los Angeles ,Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo. ment or so and then inquired: — 


Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. “You haven’t got a daughter about 
fifty, have you?” 





John D. Lacked Gasoline 
A Little Girl Tells Why He Wouldn’t Get to 


Heaven 

The audience which heard the Rev. 
W. W. Bustard, John D. Rockefeller’s 
Cleveland pastor, address the Christian 
Endeavor convention was amused by a 
story on the richest man. 

“While riding in a motor car with 
Mr. Rockefeller recently, some miles 
from Cleveland,” said Doctor Bustard, 
“we were about to pass a little bare- 
foot girl plodding along through the dust 
when Mr. Rockefeller ordered the chauf- 
feur to halt the car. Then he invited 
her to step up on the running board and 
asked her where she would like to have 
the car stopped. The little girl said she 
wanted to get off at the second cross- 
roads, and asked how far we were going. 

“Oh, we're going to heaven,’ Mr. 
Rockefeller answered. 

“ The little girl was surprised, as many 
people are when he says that. Then he 
asked: 

“* Don’t you think we’ll get there?’ 

“* No,’ said the little girl. 

“* And why not?’ persisted Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 

“*T don’t think you have enough gas- 
oline,’ she said.” 

—Cleveland Press. 


His Rising Hopes 

Mr. Jenkins was talking with a young 
man whom he hoped might become his 
son-in-law. Wishing to encourage the 
young man, who had very little of this 
world’s goods, the old gentleman said: 

“TIT am proud of my girls, sir, and 
there is nothing I would like better than 
to see them married to bright, smart 
young men. I have made considerabl 


Adirondack Foot ‘Warmers 


Are Indispensable for 
Motoring, Driving and 
Sitting Outdoors 


They insure coziness, warmth, com- 
fort! Make living in the open in 
the Winter a keen enjoyment. 
They’re universally in demand. 
Worn by men and women over regu- 
lar shoes or over hose. Made of 
selected sheepskin with heavy, warm 





shoe size and whether to be worn 


Money back if not satisfactory. 
Write for large 68-page Catalog of Outdoor Outfittings 


For Men, Women and Children 





W.C. LEONARD & CO., 43 Main St., Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
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y do Brewers of 
reenerd England 
use only Brown Bottles? 


Sunlight grows the hops, but spoils the brew. 


Light starts decay even in pure beer. Dark 
glass gives’ best protection against light. 
In England and Germany the brewers won’ t use light glass bottles. 








“Beer should not be exposed to the light, especially 
direct sunlight, as it will thereby be detrimentally af- 
fected, the light having an influence upon the albumin- 
oids in the beer, causing the latter to become hazy,” 


says no less a person than Philip Dreesbach, the eminent German 
expert and scientist in the Wahl-Henius Institute of Fermentology. 


We have adopted every idea, every invention that could 
make for the purity of Schlitz beer. 


Our beer was first brewed in a hut. Now our agencies 
dot the earth. Our output exceeds a million barrels a year. 


She; 


The Beer 





See that crown 

or cork ts 

branded 
**Schlitz.”? 








That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right exercise 


—some of them for the first time. It shows clearly and 
concisely why a few minutes daily of movements 
scientifically directed to reach your internal organs— 
all of which are muscular—will do infinitely more for 
your health and strength than hours of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you to under- 
stand the principles underlying The Thompson Course, 
which has brought thousands of men from uncertain 
health and inefficiency into fuller, more useful and 
serener life. 

Sooner or later you will adopt the principles of my 
Course—all men of sedentary life will. You will find 
“Human Energy” a real contribution to the science of 
making the most of oneself. It is startling, yet ob- 
viously true. Sending for it puts you under no obliga- 
tion, except to read it as though it were written by a 


friend. 
“J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 98, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 

















Now curled upon the rug he lies, 

Yet, as I write, his head he raises 
To gaze at me with anxious eyes, 

As though to bid me sing his praises ; 
Then, dozing off again, renews 

The ecstasy of ancient habits, 
And, whining in his dreams, pursues 

A multitude of phantom rabbits. 





The pleasure of his daily round 
Might, were his nature less convivial, 
In process of the years be found 
Somewhat monotonous and trivial; 
Each night the handiwork of Spratt 
He hails with healthy acclamation, 
Each day he greets my stick and hat 
With furious barks of approbation. 


One would suppose a walk with me 
Scarce merited such boisterous greet- 
ing, 
Yet blissful prospects he can see 
Of many a courteous wayside meeting 
With other dogs, who never fail 
To rouse an interest none may meas 
ure, 
And set the apex of his tail 
A-trembling with mysterious pleasure. 


Though you might think that each sur- 
mised 


That he had many a canine brother, 








My Terrier 


A Scotch patrician, sandy-haired, 
Whose forefathers would whine and 
gambol 
Round some forgotten lowland laird, 
Companions of his morning ramble; 
He wakes a Northern memory still 
Of salmon in the river leaping, 
Of grouse that call upon the hill, 
And sunlight on the larch-wood sleep- 
ing. 


Alas! his lot is cast in lines 
That more prosaic patterns follow, 
Far from the fragrance of the pines, 
From heathered slope and misty hol- 
low ; 
To all among the hurrying wheels 
Where crowds are thick and streets 
are gritty, 
A close attendant at my heels, 
He treads the pavement of the city. 








= : . — Tkey all seem curiously surprised, 


Day after day to see each other; 
In that prickled ear and eager eye 
Astonishment may be detected, 
And those spasmodic leaps imply 
A flavor of the unexpected. 


I wish my pen for him could claim 
A character for great astuteness, 

Or hopes of an enduring fame 

Based on phenomenal acuteness ; 

But since I hope that I possess 

A reputation for veracity, 

| I have not in the public press 

Told anecdotes of his sagacity. 


Of no attainments he can boast— 
I venture the confession sadly— 
Though round the table he will coast 
And beg assiduously but sadly ; 
Yet his devotion makes amends, 
And when my nerves are 
| restive, 
The best of faithful silent friends, 
| I find him pleasantly suggestive. 


strung and 


For I am sure that here is one 





A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. imparts in a clear 
wholesome way in one volume : 
Ruowledse a Young Man Should Have 
etd edge a Young Husband Should Have. 
: nowledge a Father Should Have. 
plowledae a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
~ = a lkuowledge a Husband Should Have. 
owledgze a Young Woman Should Have. 
Rawledse : a Young Wife Should Have. 
ee mf a Mother Should Have. 
Me awl edge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
edical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. . Ilustrated, $2, postpaid. 
rite for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 








Puritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


} Who, whatsoe’er my fault and failing, 
Whatever I have 
Will spare me 


said or done 
rough abuse and rail- 
ing ; 
When criticism waxes cold, 
In hours of bitter introspection, 
Still in that doggish heart I hold 
A changeless standard of perfection. 


who find 

So much to agitate and vex me, 
And to the riddles of mankind 

So many answers that perplex me; 
He who his little life surveys 
| With spirits buoyant and unflagging, 
And needs such trifling joys to raise 


He reads me morals, too, 


His tail to a contented wagging. 
Alfred Cochrane. 








—Reprinted from Lucas’s “ Friendly 

Town,” by permission of the pub- 

| lishers, Messrs. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York. 
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is a double SN 
compliment— ~~ 
it is the best tothe best. What 
|| has a daintier, lighter palate 
|} touch than a bright, delicious 
'| glass of 


Cccnts 


isstra Dry 
Champagme 


It sparkles on the tongue as well as in 
the glass—fragrant with the bouquet of 
the finest grapes—distinctively 
exquisite of flavor. 


















The difference between the cost 
of Cook’s and the cost of foreign 
made champagnes is represented 
by the duty on the imported 
wines. Cook’s for all occasions. 


Sold Everywhere 
and 
Served Everywhere 


_ American Wine Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 12m 
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SATION, ANYHOW. NIGHT TELEGRAMS 


| 
| “REING AN OWL HAS GNE COMPEN- 
| ARE CHEAPER” 


YORK 
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—__———_—_—\_—HOw TO USE vOGUE———— 





Now that the time for planning new clothes is at hand, Vogue’s value 
is at its greatest! The next four numbers form a complete guide to 
a Spring wardrobe of individuality, distinction, correctness—a Guide 
that not only furnishes valuable ideas but saves costly failures. 
Here are the special numbers and dates they are on sale: 


WHITE AND SOUTHERN FASHIONS, January 9th 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMITED 
INCOMES January 24th 


FORECAST OF SPRING FASHIONS, February 10th 
SPRING PATTERN February 25th 


The demand for these Spring Fashion numbers always clears the 
newsstands in a few days. Even though you are getting Vogue 
regularly from your newsdealer, it will pay you to reserve in advance 
these special Spring numbers. 


$4° Invested in Vogue 


(*a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen gown) 


May Save You $400 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive one! 
Hats, furs, boots, gloves that just miss being exactly what you want 
—these are the clothes that cost more than you can afford! 


By investing $4.00 in Vogue, you secure INSUR- 
A against wasting this way a single penny 
of your clothes allowance in the year 1913. 


Why not prove this for yourself? You won’t need to send any 
money—or even to subscribe. The next four numbers will give you 
an excellent idea of Vogue’s value. The coupon will get them for 
you without the slightest trouble. The cover of the “White and 
Southern Fashion’? number, shown on the opposite page, is an exam- 
ple of Vogue’s attractiveness. Watch for it on the newsstand! 


You always think of a magazine as something to read, not something to use. Vogueis both! Itisan 
active agent—your agent—here in New York. 


VOGUE SHOPPING SERVICE is particularly useful. Have you a friend in New York you feel free 
to call upon? Some one you could ask to seek the linens and lingerie you want, whose taste you could 
trust, who had the time and willingness to shop from one place to another to get you the best? 
Vogue is such a friend! Our shoppers know the shops, they have the judgment, and they have the 
friendliness, real human friendliness, to look behind the order to see the woman—and shop for her. 


VOGUE'S PATTERN SERVICE. Simultaneously, almost, new models make their appearance in 
Paris and in Vogue, and at that moment you can obtain the patterns. Any of the newest French 
designs, in fact any model illustrated anywhere in Vogue, will be cut to your measure for $4, and hun- 
dreds of such models are given in the regular 50 cents patterns. 


VOGUE’S CORRESPONDENCE SERVICE. A question of the right mode comes up. Vogue is ap- 
pealed to. The judgment, the knowledge and the taste of a woman of the world answers these ques- 
tions. Vogue is all for good form and for fashion—but it is more. One woman wrote asking that a great 
surgeon be recommended, knowing that Vogue would send unbiased, straightforward information. 
Nothing is too difficult, nothing too trivial for Vogue to answer. 


VOGUE’S ADVERTISING SERVICE. “Through Vogue's advertisements, I have come to know 
innumerable good places to buy good things,”’ writes a woman from Atlanta. ‘‘They keep me in 
touch with New York.” Vogue's advertisements are the pulse beats of a great city. To read through 
these pages is like strolling along Fifth Avenue; like crossing a crowded thoroughfare where are to 
be seen the wares of the whole world.” 


VQGUES VALUE *## GREATEST NOW 




















What Others Say About 
Vogue 


*“‘Once—because I considered it an extravagance— 
I used to buy VOGUE a few times a year; now, I 
buy every issue because I feel I'm not rich 
enough to get along without it.”—M.G. K. 


“I read VOGUE so carefully that I know weeks 
ahead just what I intend to buy each season." 
—G. L. S. 


“To the woman with good taste and limited in- 
come, VOGUE shows how to obtain the best with 
her little; to the woman with wealth and no dis- 
cernment it points out how to procure the best 
with her great deal."'"—D. H. K. 


“For the fastidious woman who must have some- 
thing different, but at the same time practical 
and free from freakishness, VOGUE'S patterns 
meet requirements admirably.’’"—R. M. S. 


“Thank you so much for the care you took in 
filling my small order. The would not 
have been half as pretty had you not taken so 
much trouble, and used such good taste, and I 
appreciate it very much.""—F. M. V. 





“I am sure I am not exaggerating when I est.- 
mate that during the year VOGUE has saved me 
at least $500.""—C. A. 


‘“‘My clothes have been admired and copied by 
women who spend more on one dress than I do 
on a whole season's wardrobe. Owing entirely to 
VOGUE and its suggestion, I have the reputa- 
tion of being the best dressed woman in town.” 
—A.L.F. 


“Last year I wrote to VOGUE about 
If I had written to a personal friend I could not 
have received kinder attention.”’-—S,. D. W. 





‘*When one lives far from New York, the advan- 
tage of knowing that anything advertised in 
VOGUE will be exactly as represented, smart in 
style and of good value can hardly be over- 
estimated.”""-—A. M. M. 


‘VOGUE'S suggestions and advice, obtained 
often by private letters, have helped me wonder- 
fully to make a few dollars go a long way towards 
furnishing a home.'—G. E. M. 


“If I contempicte a visit to New York, I know 
before leaving home the plays I wish to see. If 
I have to stay at home, I can discuss the new 
plays and new books intelligently from. reading 
VOGUE'S criticisms.”"—E. R. W. 


“I scarcely think of buying an article without 
consulting VOGUE. It is so in advance with its 
styles that one is safe in making purchases it 
suggests months before one wants to use them.” 
—E. H. A. 
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Vogue for the Coming Year 


Motor Fashions January 1 
Smartest novelties for owner, guests, 
car and driver. 


White & Southern 


Fashions January 15 
The trend of coming styles as seen in 
Southland. 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes February 1 


First aid to the fashionable woman of 
not unlimited means. 

Forecast of Spring 

Fashions February 15 
The earliest authentic news of the 
Spring mode. 

Spring Patterns March 1 
Working models for one’s whole 
Spring and Summer wardrobe. 

Spring Dress Materials 

& Trimmings March 15 
How the Spring models shall be de- 
veloped. 

Spring Millinery April 1 
The newest models in smart hats, 
veils and coiffures. 

Spring Fashions April 15 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists, lingerie and accessories. 

Bride’s May 1 
Late Spring fashions and special 
bridal interests. 

Summer Homes May 15 
A journey “‘thro’ pleasures and pal- 
aces’ in Newport and elsewhere. 

Summer Fashions June 1 
The final showing of the Summer 
modes that will be. 

European & Travel June 15 
Where to go, how to go, what to wear 
and how to wear it. 

Hot Weather 

Outing Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe and equipment 
for all outdoor sports. 

Vacation July 15 
The perennial interests of Summer 
described and pictured. 

Outdoor Life August 1 
The beau monde at play in Newport, 

Bar Harbor and the Berkshires. 
Children’s Fashions August 15 
Outfits for the infant and the school 

boy or girl. 

Autumn Millinery September 1 
A guide to the season's best expres- 
sions in hats and bonnets. 

Forecast of 

Autumn Fashions September 15 
The first accurate forecast of the fash- 
tons for Autumn. 

Autumn Patterns October 1 
A grown-up picture book, featuring 
Vogue's patierns for Fall and Winter. 

Autumn Shopping October 15 
A tour through the best shops of two 
continents. 


Winter Fashions November 1 
Vogue's dress rehearsal of the Winter 
mode. 


Dramatic & Vanity November 15 
The fine arts that make fair wom_n 
fairer. 

Christmas Gifts December 1 
Vogue's solution of the Christmas 
Shopping problem. 

Christmas December 15 


Midwinter fashions’ festivities and 
frivolities. 
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Join today the most smartly dressed women t* 
in America—the women who use Vogue. ae? 4° 
A whole year of Vogue costs $4.00—an in- ** oe yo" 4 
significant part of your waste on a badly 3.2 0 
selected hat or gown. But before spend- Py? , ~ aA 
ing even that, you may prefer to make x ye ; Ka ¢¢ . 
Vogue prove that it will pay for itself. Try Ss eee “come Gs 
these four numbers. Check them on the R we 7 Se - 
coupon. Tear it out. Hand it to your i Pa SOXcPiom” ° 
newsdealer. He will save your copies. at soe Cr 2 cS ee 
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January 16, 1913 




















7 rrom CEYLO 


For two thousand years Palm and Olive 
Oils have been carried over land and sea, by 
ship and caravan, to all parts of the world—for 
the toilets of little children and beautiful women. 


For two thousand years it has been known 
that Palm and Olive Oils soothe, cleanse, soften 
and make the skin firm, white and youthful. 


Palmolive Soap is the modern scientific way 


of blending Palm and Olive Oils. 


These two wonderful oils of the Orient never 
have been equaled by any toilet requisites of 
any age. 
Palmolive Shampoo contains the two wonderful Palm 
and Olive Oils. It makes the hair soft, fluffy and tractable. 


Preserves its color and luxuriance, and imparts the dainty 
misty gleam that healthy, clean hair has by nature. 


Palmolive Cream is an unusually delightful and bene- 
ficial emollient. It completes the three necessities for a 
careful and dainty toilet. 


Made by 


B. J. JOHNSON 
SOAP COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


= ete. i 


PALMOLIVE 


Palmolive Soap is perfectly pure. Contains 
no free alkali. No artificial color is used. The 
two blended oils give Palmolive its delicate 
green color. 


Palmolive is faintly, yet delightfully fragrant— 
a sweet wholesome breath from the Orient. 


It lathers freely in soft or hard water, thoroughly 
cleansing and invigorating the skin. 


It is advised by famous physicians as best for 
the baths of new-born children, as well as for 
daily use by grown women and men. 


More Palmolive is used than any other high- 
grade toilet soap. 


Palmolive is found at all 
good dealers 














